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OUR PRESENT STATE. 

WE live in much disturbed times, of which it is hardly likely that 
any but the youngest will see the end. All political changes arising 
from the same cause, arrive at last at the same result, albeit their 
course may be more or less regulated by the genius of the period on 
which they fall, and the conduct and disposition of the men who ex- 
ercise an influence over their destinies. 

A new mind is first infused into society—it takes root, it expands, 
June 1832.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXVIII. 21 
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silently, almost imperceptibly—for the surface of things remains the 
same: the same laws, the same form of government, the same 
acknowledged practices and customs—though' these fall ‘much into 
disuse. In the mean while, the spirit that is abroad is breathed from 
individual to individual, from family to family—it traverses districts 
—and new men, men with new hearts and feelings, unknown to each 
other, arise in different parts. A new people is dwelling with the 
old people—but their power is little, for they have no ties of associa- 
tion. At last, a word is spoken which appeals to the hearts of all— 
each answers simultaneously to the call—a compact body is col- 
lected under one standard, a watchword is given, and every man 
knows his friend. 

No marvel that others exclaim at the sudden uprising of a power, 
of which those who compose it knew not, until they were gathered 
together, the force—nay, hardly even the existence. No marvel 
that they ignore that the vision which appears erect and firm before 
them now is the condensation of a vapour that has long been rising 
from the earth, whose present aspect is no sudden phenomenon, but 
the last link in along chain of causes, the first of which it is difficult 
to find, and which it has become impossible to destroy. 

It is because the pre-existing change in society, which precedes 
every great change in legislation, is so silent and imperceptible, that 
states, in their progression, will always undergo certain crises, which 
may be rendered more or less long, more or less severe, but which 
must always be of some duration and some severity. Those who 
have neither perceived nor taken part in the social change, look na- 
turally upon the legislative one as unnecessary and uncalled for : they 
take that to be the transitory desire of the moment which has been 
the long-travailed progeny of years, and they wonder how so stern a 
wish can start up at once for vast innovations. On the other hand, 
the men whose spirits have long been aspiring into futurity, whose 
minds have formed themselves an existence apart from the present, 
who see a prejudice separate from the prestige of a habit, are equally 
incensed at the bigotry of such as obstinately defend the very 
threshold of existing institutions. However much it may be desired, 
it is almost impossible that there can be any friendly understanding 
between the two parties; they do not reason with the same mind; 
they do not see with the same eyes; there is no kind of sympathy 
between them. It is easy to foresee the side to which victory must 
belong ; it is, unfortunately, hopeless to attempt to avoid the contést— 
but with a contest come the heat and the excitement which ‘blind 
men to the teality of their desires. The thing contended’ for’ is’ fre- 
quently forgotten in remembering the person whom' we conténded 
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against-—the passion of vengeance gets mixed up with the determi- 
nation for justice. The force of the movement which is making,, ac- 
quires an impetus from the strength of the resistance it is met with, 
The excitement which urges us on becomes, sometimes, as unfortus, 
nate as the irresolution which would keep us back, and hurries us past, 
the object which we set out with the sober intention to arrive at. 

For this reason it is well, after each battle, to meet in council—to, 
call our minds calmly to the consideration of the object for which we 
have fought—to observe how much we have done, or have yet to do, 
in order to obtain it—not forgetting that, though vigilance is at all 
times necessary, the weaker that our enemy has become, the less 
necessity there is for any desperate means to overcome him. 

About three weeks since, Lord Grey, having reason to fear that 
it was impossible to carry the Bill for a Reform in Parliament 
through the House of Lords, on stating those fears to the King, arid 
not receiving from his Majesty such an assurance as he deemed ne- 
cessary to counteract them, resigned office. Every one knows what 
the assurance solicited by his Lordship was—that the royal preroga- 
tive should be exerted to such an extent as might be necessary 
to carry the measure effective in its important parts through both 
branches of the bedy legislative. 

It is not for us to deny, that so large a creation of Peers as might 
be wanted for this purpose was an act to be viewed, under ordinary 
circumstances, with jealousy and apprehension. If we were to con- 
tinue to possess a House of Commons open, like the present, to cor- 
ruption, we should be more unwilling than we are to sanction and 
approve a precedent, by which the sovereign, having obtained a ve- 
nal majority in one assembly, might so easily constitute for himself 
a dependant majority in the other. But it was to deliver the people 
from the chance of such a calamity—it was to elevate the House of 
Commons beyond the fears of Montesquieu or the devices of a Sir 
Robert Walpole—it was to place the real representatives of the peo- 
ple in an incorruptible security, that the sovereign was advised to an 
extraordinary exercise of his power, which might indeed be danger- 
ous if employed to keep them beneath the influence of corruption: 
— the cause for which the counsel was given, the immediate ob- 
ject it would effect, was the best guarantee against its future dis- 
advantage—the act itself destroyed the only evil to be apprehended 
from its example. The letter of the Constitution sanctioned it; but 
it was. not as an ordinary constitutional measure, but as an extra- 
ordinary act of policy and expediency, justified, as all such acts must 
be, by the extraordinary circumstances of the times which called for 
it, that Lord Grey may boldly vindicate the advice that he gave, and 
212 
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the course consequent upon its rejection that he adopted. That we 
should justify his conduct will not, perhaps, be thought astonishing 
by his opponents—that they should impugn it, does, we ‘confess, 
appear marvellous to us. The Duke of Wellington had declared, 
not once, but on every occasion, and this most solemnly, that an 
extensive measure of Reform was a gross individual injustice—a 
great constitutional sacrifice. We know his willingness—his parti- 
zans uphold and laud that willingness—to have permitted this gross 
individual injustice, to have actually perpetrated this large constitu- 
tional sacrifice. Not only was he willing to allow a great evil to fall 
upon the country, he was ready to inflict that evil with his own hand 
—in order to ward off what he considered an evil still greater. 
Might not Lord Grey, then, esteem a large creation of Peers an evil 
in itself, but might he not also advise and adopt that evil as a barrier 
against a greater one? The Duke of Wellington did not hesitate 
committing what he deemed a private robbery, for the sake of the 
public weal: surely Lord Grey might advise an act of high preroga- 
tive, exercised for a popular end, and apparent as the only means of 
preventing a public convulsion. Was political expediency an all- 
sufficient argument in the mouth of the Duke of Wellington, and was 
it to be no argument in the mouth of Lord Grey? What other 
course, indeed, was left to the Premier? ‘The House of Commons, 
as at present existing, is pledged, as far as men can be, to the Bill it 
has already sanctioned. There were some who spoke, as the first 
act of a new Government, of a dissolution. But when did the disso- 
lution of a popular Parliament bring about the return of one less 
governed by popular principles? Were any of Charles the First's 
Parliaments (four times dissolved) so violent as the last, which com- 
menced by beheading the favourite, and which did not terminate 
without sitting in judgment on the monarch ? 

Charles the Tenth too, (that name has hitherto been as ill-boding 
to its possessor as that of William has been happily prosperous, )}— 
Charles the Tenth, too, dissolved the Chamber that declared against 
his Minister, and left himself, by the result of this operation, no 
other resource than to abandon his throne, or to defeat his people. 
Poor old man, driveller as he is, with what astonishment would he 
have viewed an imitation of the conduct, which it wanted the wisdom 
ofa Polignac to recommend, and the prudence of a Peyronnet to 
excuse! 

If the House of Commons then could not be changed—was ‘an 
open collision between the two constituted bodies of the State—the 
one backed by the passions of a disappointed people, thé other ‘stip- 
ported by the prejudices of a proud and powerless ‘aristécra¢y—-to 
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be permitted to take place? Was this what a wary member of that 
aristocracy would advise for the preservation of his order? Was 
this, what an able Statesman could counsel for the peace and safety 
of the commonwealth? Had Lord Grey indeed been able to foresee 
the sudden change which succeeded his resignation—had he believed 
it possible that the same men who declaimed against Reform as a 
most wicked and profligate and diabolical invention to destroy the 
country, in one week, would embrace this wickedness, would hug 
this profligacy and devilry, as a wise and necessary means of safety, 
in the next—had he thought it likely that the same lips which on 
one side of the House had declared that it was a mockery to think 
the people cared about Reform were prepared lispingly to pronounce 
on the other that it was necessary to concede Reform to the eager 
excitement of this very people—had Lord Grey been able to foresee 
this, he might have asked to make seventy places instead of seventy 
Peers ; and the high honour, the incorruptible integrity of the House 
of Lords might have been preserved without stain or blemish. As 
it is, the mighty blow so apprehended by this body will come, if 
come it does, not from Lord Grey’s hand—not from the hand of.an 
administration who have already faltered, as some think, too long, 
and who will only be urged by the last necessity to its delivery— 
it will be the persons who lift up their voices so loudly in depre- 
cating the stroke, that will suicidally inflict it on themselves. If 
Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Ellenborough, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, are honourable men, their course is a simple and a straight one, 
and it must be a matter of thanksgiving and congratulation to their 
friends that, without incurring the penalty of place, (and who will 
deny that place, in the delicate situation of these gentlemen, must 
have been a penalty not ordinarily severe?) they will be able to 
prevent the measure which so much appals them, by merely acting 
up to those principles in opposition which they had resolved to 
adopt if they had come into office. If such be the course which they 
pursue, their friends will be able to say in palliation of their,olden 
protestations that these were really made in ignorance of the force 
and determination of the public mind which late events contrived to 
teach them. Whom indeed have those events not taught?, The 
people—have they learnt nothing? Have they made no acquaint- 
ance with their own strength? which, though we thank God they 
possess it, we would not wish them to be over willing and anxious to 
use. ,Are a few place-hunters and common-place drivellers, who have 
hitherto passed for men of a certain prudence and tact, because they 
showed, no.more shining mark of usefulness or ability—still as.igno- 
rant as they were? Has the Whig faction, proud of its alliances, 
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and its noble names, and its large fortunes, which has thought too 
much, perchance, of its own aristocratical importance, and too little 
of the power to be derived from consulting the wishes and interests 
of the great bulk of the community, been confirmed in its former pre- 
judices, or encouraged in its new opinions ?—and the Sovereign, one 
day the most popular man in his dominions, and the next not a 
voice to say “ God bless him !”—has he learnt nothing of the short- 
sighted views of prattling fine ladies, and prognosticating boys, and 
owl-eyed courtiers, who had no other ideas of public spirit than are 
necessary to mortify a banker’s wife, to bully a too-fond father, and 
to backbite an indulgent administration? Left alone indeed !— 
where would he have been if his Ministers had clung to him until 
they had shipwrecked their own reputation ? Where would he have 
been if the Reform Bill had a second time been lost, and no such 
party had existed to come between the royal authority and the po- 
pular indignation? Where would he have been—what would have 
been the date of this paper which we are now writing, if the people, 
seeing none in whom they could confide, had taken the settlement 
of their affairs into their own hands, and turning in equal disgust 
from Whig and Tory—Prince and Peer, had sought for a general 
change where they believed there was a general corruption ? 

That the King’s situation is an unpleasant one, even at the present 
moment, we regret that it is not in our power to deny; and if he 
look on what has happened with a sober view, he will know whom 
to thank for the position in which he finds himself. That he should 
be offended with those who warned him, in the very counsel they 
gave, of the danger to which its rejection would expose him—that 
he should be grateful to those who from ignorance, or from interest, 
advised him to reject that counsel, and thus to discard the servants 
whom it was found utterly hopeless and impossible to replace—passes 
all belief, and we dismiss the supposition at once as an ungracious 
insult upon our Sovereign’s heart and understanding. 

These are times in which a crown sits heavily on a royal head. 
These are times in which it is too easy for a Sovereign to commit an 
error, and yet are they times also when every error is harshly viewed 
and with difficulty repaired or forgiven. No path was more wisely 
chosen, but no path is more difficult to tread, than that on which 
King William commenced his reign. A reforming King, if he be 
thought sincere, is the idol of his people, but the very rareness of 
his virtue renders it liable to be suspected. 

Charles the First was a decided hypocrite: the character of Louis 
Seize is more uncertain. His intrigues with Mirabeau, his _ cor- 
respondence with Austria, are now placed beyond dispute ; but they 
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‘are, almost, to be excused by what were then the difficulties of his 
situation, and it still remains a doubt whether, if he had triumphed 
through the means of either, he would have been a constitutional 
King, or a despotic monarch. 

It is in the earlier passages of the Revolution that his real’ disp: 
sition may be fairly looked for, and it was from these (whether uh- 
fortunately or deservedly) that his destiny was decided. 


“ Si prenant l’initiative des changemens,” says the historian of this eventful 


period, “si prenant l’initiative des changemens il avait fixé avec fermeté mais 
avee justice le nouvel ordre des choses, si réalisant les veux de la France il eut 
déterminé les droits des citoyens, les attributions des états généraux, les limites 
de la royauté ; s’il eut renoncé a larbitraire pour lui, A l’inégalité pour la 
noblesse, aux priviléges pour les corps; enfin s’il eut accompli toutes les ré- 
Sormes qui étaient réclamées par l' opinion, et qui furent exécutées par l’assemblée 
constituante, cetée révoludion aurait prévenu les funestes dissensions qui éclattrent 
plus tard. Il est rare de trouver un prince qui consent au partage de son 
pouvoir et qui soit assez éclairé pour céder ce qu'il sera réduit a perdre. 
Cependant Louis XVI. Vaurail fait, s'il avait été moins dominé par ses alentours, 
et s'il eut sutvi ses inspirations personelles: mais, il fottait irrésolu entre son 
Ministére et sa cour dirigée par la reine, et par quelques princes de sa fa- 
mille.” 

This is the cool and impartial judgment of one distant from the 
events of which he speaks; but we must remember that when the 
unfortunate King, “ supplié dans Tintérét de sa couronne, au nom de 
la religion, @arréter la marche factieuse des communes, se laissa gagner 
et promit tout”—when, in spite of the advice of Necker, he held that 
famous séance royale which terminating in the defeat of his authority 
decided the revolution, the nation and its representatives doubted 
whether it was through error and weakness, or tyranny and hypo- 
crisy, that he would have disappointed those hopes which he had 
allowed his Minister to inspire. The 23rd of June, and the 11th 
of July—the first famous for the neglect of that Minister, the last 
for his exile—threw a taint of treachery and suspicion about all the 
actions of Louis, which it would have required no common firmness 
and prudence in his subsequent conduct to efface. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to have been perfidious, it was sufficient for him to 
have appeared so. The very frankness with which he had opened 
the States-General, enhanced the crime of endeavouring to defeat 
their beneficent intentions. The pardon that would have been 
granted to the obstinate pride of Louis XIV., which might even 
have been given to the easy versatility of Louis XV., was refused to 
a Monarch who affected a simplicity of manners and an honesty of 
, _purpose beyond that of his predecessors. 

We are tolerant to the open licentiousness of *“ Tom Jones,” but 
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nothing equals our scorn and anger at the canting profligacy of 
Blifit—and so, at the present moment, we should turn with disgust 
and horror from a shade of faithlessness and dishonesty in the reign- 
ing Prince, though we treated with careless indifference the notori- 
ous treachery of his brother. 

We speak out—because while we wish to moderate those feelings 
in the country which it is more probable that an error in judgment 
than a dishonesty of purpose accidentally produced—we should also 
be anxious for other persons to understand that safety of conduct is 
not always found in integrity of intention. We say that we wish to 
preserve a wise and sober moderation in the country, and we say this 
with sincerity; for we have the example before our eyes, in the fate 
of the Tories, of the misfortune that attends an opposite line of con- 
duct. Let us go back but a few months, to the period when a Re- 
form in Parliament, as yet unproposed, was the unanimous wish of 
this great country. Had the Premier of the moment possessed but 
common prudence, he would have found it but too easy to have given 
satisfaction with a measure, that in recognizing the power of Man- 
chester and Birmingham might almost have left unquestioned the 
purity of Gatton and Old Sarum. The declaration that xo Reform 
was necessary, let in an Administration pledged to an extensive 
Reform. That Administration brought forward their plan, as Lord 
Althorp has said, with hardly any hope of succeeding. 

The then House of Commons, which, constituted as it was, could 
hardly have expected so daring a project, was undoubtedly unpre- 
pared, in its full extent at least, to receive it. A moderate opposition 
would have left the Bill in the hands of that House of Commons ;— 
the violent opposition that was made—dissolved it. So in the House 
of Lords—Schedule A once passed, it might have been possible to 
make some alteration in what remained. An attempt was made to 
throw out Schedule A, and even the enfranchisement of the Metro- 
politan Districts has been carried by a majority of fifty-five. 

A Constitutional Reform was all that the most violent desired. A 
revolution was foretold by its opponents, and with a fatal determina- 
tion to bring about the fulfilment of their prophecy in the forced re- 
turn of Lord Grey to power (we confess it) they have succeeded. 
Ail that the greatest democrat in the House of Commons desired to 
do with the House of Lords was, to increase its wealth, influence, 
and popularity, by making Peers of those, who, with the fortunes of 
Patricians, had the feelings of the People. What the Tories have 
effected is, at once to render that assembly’s authority odious’ and its 
opposition useless—we would have made the Peerage popular and 
strong; they have left it impotent and hated. For this they have the 
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ingenuous ‘commendation of themselves—and having despised the 
smiles of a grateful nation; they may still bask in the honest sunshine 
of Mr.“Tennyson’s approbation. 

Blind and mistaken men, what have you not done, in injury. to 
alepetiileaiadh ingratitude to the nation!—For how many years did 
you hold a monopoly of power! for how many years, with any thing 
like wate might you have maintained it ! 


“ But being fed by us, you used us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 
Useth the sparrow—did oppress our nest, 
Grew by our feeding to so foul a bulk 
That we were forced for safety’s sake— 
to raise this present head, ) 
Whereby we stand opposed by such means dt 
As you yourselves have raised against yourselves,” 





There has, been intimidation used—we do not deny it—intimida- 
tion still exists. The fear of punishment, the submission to superior 
force, is the law by which the minority of every society is rendered 
obedient to the majority. When this law is applied by the great | 
bulk of the community to a constituent part of the state, we acknow- i 
ledge that it is a sign of times in which there is much peril. But let i 
us not forget that if the pressure exercised from without has: been | 
somewhat illegitimate, an uncertainty exists as to whether the power 
assumed within, has been strictly legal. The right of the House of 
Lords to interfere with the construction of the House of Commons 
has been more than once denied by no incompetent judges. In the 
very passage in which Junius declares against such a bill as that now 
under consideration, he acknowledges that if it were once brought ' 
forward—*“ both in the formation and the passing of it, the exclusive | 
right of the Commons must be asserted as scrupulously as in the ! 
case of a money bill.” 

We do not mean to justify any measures of violence and force; if 
we casually attempt to excuse, we most assuredly do not intend to 
sanction or advise such. ‘The different powers of the existing Con- 
stitution, which have rarely been found insufficient for their purpose, 
were not lodged in the hands of the respective parties with any idea 
that all or either of them would prove always immaculate. It was 
not anticipated that the Parliament would be always honest, that the 
Peers would be always unprejudiced, that the Sovereign would al- 
ways be well-advised. 

| There,are remedies in each body of the state, not so well appor- 
tioned, perhaps, as we might desire, but still we do. believe, im most 
respects, sufficient to remedy the evils that may arise in either, - 
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It is not, until it shall be attempted to levy taxes with the bayonet, 
that we shall counsel resisting them with the barricade. 

As for the Reform Bill—thanks to the devices of those who: op- 
posed, and the energies of those who supported it—the Reform Bill, 
whole and unmutilated, we may consider carried. But we have said 
that the contest now waging must be of long continuance, and this 
we deem not to be avoided. The Reform Bill itself is no more likely 
to give immediate satisfaction, or to produce general security in this 
country, than was in France the mere assembling of the Etats Géné- 
raux. It is what this assembly, when called together, will perform 
—it is the amelioration of our criminal code—the regulation of our 
Church—the economy of our Government—and, above all, “ the last 
key-stone in the arch,” the education of our people, which will place 
us in a state of prosperity and peace, under the best guarantee for 
their continuance—a knowledge of the happy situation in which we 
are. That all these measures, salutary as we deem them, will find 
opponents—some acting from interest, some from, what in our eyes 
must appear, mistaken prejudice, we anticipate and are prepared for ; 
at the same time we apprehend no other evil consequence from their 
opposition than the excitement which a disputed victory may leave 
us when achieved. It is with this apprehension, faint though it is, be- 
fore us, that we say to the people, inthe moment of their exultation, 
“ Think not any difficulty you encounter in obtaining your reason- 
able and just desires, can afford a sober pretext for extending those 
desires beyond the bounds of strict reason and justice! Behold how 
the fanaticism of oligarchical prejudice has contributed to the success 
of constitutional freedom, and do not forget that the excesses of 
Liberty are almost as sure to conduct to the detestable, if transitory, 
triumph of military tyranny !” 
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DEATH OF GOETHE. 


In the Obituary of these days stands one article of quite peculiar 
import ; the time, and place, and particulars of which will have to be 
often repeated, and re-written, and continue in remembrance for 
many centuries: this, namely, that Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
died at Weimar, on the 22nd of March 1832. It was about eleven 
in the morning: “ he expired,” says the record, “without any 
rent suffering, having, a few minutes previously, called for paper for 
the purpose of writing, and expressed his delight at the arrival of 
spring.” A beautiful death: like that of a soldier found faithful at 
his post, and in the cold hand his arms still grasped! ‘The Poet's 
last words are a greeting of the new-awakened Earth; his last move- 
ment is to work at his appointed task. Beautiful: what we might 
call a Classic sacred-death; if it were not rather an Elijah-transla- 
tion,—in a chariot, not of fire and terror, but of hope and soft vernal 
sunbeams! It was at Frankfort onthe Mayn, on the 28th of August 
1749, that this man entered the world; and now, gently welcoming 
the very birthday of his eighty-second spring, he closes his eyes, and 
takes farewell. 

So, then, our Greatest has departed. That melody of life, with its 
cunning tones, which took captive ear and heart, has gone silent; the 
heavenly force that dwelt here, victorious over so much, is here no 
longer: thus ‘far, not farther, by speech and by act, shall the wise 
man utter himself forth. The End! What solemn meaning lies in 
that word, as it peals mournfully through the soul, when a living Friend 
has passed away! All now is closed, irrevocable: the changeful life- 
picture, growing daily into new coherence, under new touches and 
hues, has suddenly become completed and unchangeable: there as it 
lay, it is dipped, from this moment, in the ether of the Heavens, and 
shines transfigured, to endure even so—for ever. Time, and Time’s 
empire ; stern, wide-devouring, yet not without their grandeur! The 
week-day man, who was as one of us, has put on the garment of Eter- 
nity, and become radiant and triumphant: the Present is.all at once 
the Past; Hope is suddenly cut away, and only the backward vistas 
of Memory remain, shone on by a light that proceeds not from this 
earthly sun. 

The death of Goethe, even for the many hearts that personally 
loved him, is not a thing to be lamented over; is to be viewed, in his 
own spirit, as a thing full of greatness and sacredness. “ For all men 
it is appointed once to die.” To this man the full measure of a man’s 
life had been granted, and a course and task such as to only a few in 
the whole generations of the world: what else could we hope or re- 
quire but that now he should be called hence, and have leave to 


depart, “having finished the work that was given him to do?” If 


his course, as we may say of him more justly than of any other, was 
like the Sun's, so also was his going down. For, indeed, as the mate- 
rial Sun is the eye and revealer of all things, so is Poetry, so is the 
World-Poet, in a spiritual sense: Goethe’s life, too, if we examine it, is 
well represented in that emblem of a solar Day. Beautifully rose our 
summer sun, gorgeous in the red fervid East, scattering the spectres 
and sickly damps (of both of which there were enough to scatter) ;— 
strong, benignant in his noon-day clearness, walking triumphant 
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through the upper realms ; and now, mark, also, how he sets! So stirbé 
ein Held; anbetungsvoll! “So dies a hero: sight to be worshipped !”— 
And yet, when the inanimate, material Sun has sunk and di 
peared, it will happen that we stand to gaze into the still glowing 
West; and there rise great, pale, motionless clouds, like coulisses or 
curtains, to close the flame-theatre within; and then, in that death- 
pause of the Day, an unspeakable feeling will come. over us: it is as 
if the poor sounds of Time, those hammerings of tired Labour on his 
anvils, those Voices of simple men, had become awful and supernatural; 
as if in listening, we could hear them “mingle with the ever-pealing 
tone of old Eternity.” In such moments the secrets of Life lie opener 
to us; mysterious things flit over the soul; Life itself seems holier, 
wonderful, and fearful. How much more when our sunset was of a 
living sun; and ¢s bright countenance and shining return to us, not 
on the morrow, but “no more again, at all, for ever!” In such a 
scene, silence, as over the mysterious-great, is for him that has some 
feeling thereof, the fittest mood. Nevertheless by silence, the distant 
are not brought into communion; the feeling of each is without re- 
sponse from the bosom of his brother. There are now, what some 
years ago there were not, English hearts that know something of what 
those three words, “ Death of Goethe,” mean: to such men, among 
their many thoughts on the event, which'gre not to be translated into 
speech, may these few, through that imperfect medium, prove ac- 
ceptable. 


“Death,” says the Philosopher, “is a commingling of Eternity with 
Time; in the death of a good man, Eternity is seen looking through 
Time.” With such a sublimity here offered to eye and heart, it is 
not unnatural to look with new earnestness before and behind, and 
ask, What space in those years and xons of computed ‘lime, this 
man with his activity may influence; what relation to the world of 
change and mortality, which the earthly name Life, he who is even 
now called to the Immortals has borne and may bear. 

Goethe, it is commonly said, made a new era in Literature; a 
Poetic era began with him, the end or ulterior tendencies of which 
are yet nowise generally visible. This common saying is a true one, 
and true with a far deeper meaning than, to the most, it conveys. 
Were the Poet but a sweet sound and singer, solacing the ear of the 
idle with pleasant songs, and the new Poet one who could sing his 
idle, pleasant song to a new air, we should account him a small mat- 
ter, and his performance small. But this man, it is not unknown to 
many, was a Poet in such a sense as the late generations have witness- 
ead no other; as it is, in this generation, a kind of distinction to 
believe in the existence of, in the possibility of. The true Poet is 
ever, as of old, the Seer; whose eye has been gifted to discern, the 
godlike mystery of God's universe, and decipher some new lines of its 
celestial writing: we can still call him a Vates and Seer ; for he. sees 
into this greatest of secrets “ the open secret; hidden things become 
clear; how the Future (both resting on Eternity), is but another 
phasis of the Present; thereby are his words in very truth prophetie, 
what he has spoken shall be done. me 

It, begins now to be everywhere surmised that the real Force, which 
in this world all things must obey, is Insight, Spiritual Vision, and 
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Determination. The Thought is parent of the Deed, nay, is living 
soul’ of it, and last and continual, as well as first mover of it; is the 
foundation, and beginning, and essence, therefore, of man’s whole exist- 
ence here below. In this sense, it has been said, the worp of man 
(the uttered thought of man) is still a magic formula, whereby he 
rules the world. Do not the winds and waters, and all tumultuous 
powers, inanimate and animate, obey him? A poor, quite mecha- 
nical, Magician speaks,—and fire-winged ships cross the ocean at his 
bidding. Or mark, above all, that “raging of the nations,” wholly in 
contention, desperation, and dark chaotic fury; how the meek voice 
of a Hebrew Martyr and Redeemer stills it into order, and a savage 
Earth becomes kind and beautiful, and the “habitation of horrid 
cruelty” a temple of peace. The true sovereign of the world, who 
moulds the world like soft wax, according to his pleasure, is he who 
lovingly sees into the world; the “ inspired Thinker,” whom in these 
days we name Poet. The true sovereign is the Wise Man. 

However, as the Moon, which can heave up the Atlantic, sends 
not in her obedient billows at once, but gradually ; and, for example, 
the Tide, which swells to-day on our shores and washes every creek, 
rose in the bosom of the great Ocean (astronomers assure us) 
eight-and-forty hours ago; and indeed all world-movements, by nature 
deep, are by nature calm, and flow and swell onwards with a certain 
majestic slowness,—so, too, with the impulse of a Great Man, and the 
effect he has to manifest on other men. To such a one we may grant 
some generation or two before the celestial Impulse he impressed on 
the world will universally proclaim itself, and become (like that work- 
ing of the Moon), if still not intelligible, yet palpable, to all men; some 
generation or two more, wherein it has to grow, and expand, and enve- 
lope all things, before it can reach its acme; and thereafter mingling 
with other movements and new impulses, at length cease to require a 
specific observation or designation. Longer or shorter such period may 
be, according to the nature of the Impulse itself, and of the elements 
it works in; according, above all, as the Impulse was intrinsically great 
and deep-reaching, or only wide-spread, superficial, and transient. 
Thus, if David Hume is at this hour Pontiff of the World, and rules 
most hearts, and guides most tongues (the hearts and tongues, even 
of those that in vain rebel against him), there are, nevertheless, 
symptoms that his task draws towards completion; and now in the 
distance his Successor becomes visible. On the other hand, we have 
seen a Napoleon, like some Gunpowder Force (with which sort he, 
indeed, was appointed chiefly to work), explode his whole virtue sud- 
denly, and thunder himself out and silent, in a space of five-and-twent 
years. While again, for a man of true greatness, working with spi- 
ritual implements, two centuries is no uncommon period: nay, on 
this Earth of ours, there have been men whose Impulse had not com- 
pleted its developement till after fifteen hundred years; and might, 
perhaps, be seen still individually subsistent after two thousand. 
But, as was-once written, “ though our clock strikes when there is 
a change from hour to hour, no hammer in the horologe of time peals 
through the universe to proclaim that there is a change from era to 
era.” ‘The true beginning is oftenest unnoticed, and unnoticeable. 
Thus do men go wrong in their reckoning; and grope hither and 
thither, not knowing where they are, in what course their history 
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runs. Within this last century, for instance, with its wild doings 
and destroyings, what hope, grounded on miscaléulation, ending: in 
disappointment! How many world-famous victories were gainéd and 
lost, dynasties founded and subverted, revolutions accomplished, ¢on- 
stitutions sworn to ; and ever the “new era” was come, was coming, yet 
still it came not, but the time continued sick! Alas, all these were 
but spasmodic convulsions of the death-sick time; the crisis of cure 
and regeneration to the time was not there indicated. The real new 
era was when a Wise Man came into the world with clearness of 
vision, and greatness of soul to accomplish this old high enterprise, 
amid these new difficulties, yet again: A Life of Wisdom. Such a 
man became, by Heaven’s preappointment, in very deed, the Redeem- 
er of the time. Did he not bear the curse of the time? He was 
filled full with its scepticism, bitterness, hollowness, and thousandfold 
contradictions, till his heart was like to break: but he subdued all 
this, rose victorious over this, and manifoldly by word and act 
showed others that come after, how to do the like. Honour to him 
who first, “ through the impassable, paves a road!” Such indeed is 
the task of every great man; nay, of every good man in one or the 
other sphere, since goodness is greatness ; and the good man, high 
or humble, is ever a martyr, and “spiritual hero that ventures forward 
into the gulf for our deliverance.” The gulf into which this man 
ventured, which he tamed and rendered habitable, was the greatest 
and most perilous of all, wherein truly all others lie included: The 
whole distracted Existence of Man is an age of Unbelief. Whoso lives, 
whoso with earnest mind studies to live wisely in that mad element, 
may yet know, perhaps too well, what an enterprise was here; and 
for the Chosen of our time, who could prevail in that same, have the 
higher reverence, and a gratitude such as can belong to no other. 
How far he prevailed in it, by what means, with what endurances 
and achievements, will in due season be estimated: the data are now 
all ready ; those Volumes called Goethe's Works will receive no farther 
addition or alteration; and the record of his whole spiritual Endea- 
vour lies written there,—were the man or men but ready who could 
read it rightly! A glorious record; wherein he that would under- 
stand himself and his environment, and struggles for escape out of 
darkness into light, as for the one thing needful, will long thankfully 
study. For the whole chaotic time, what it has suffered, attained, 
and striven after, stands imaged there; interpreted, ennobled into 
poetic clearness. From the passionate longings and wailings of 
“ Werter,” spoken as from the heart of all Europe ; onwards through 
the wild unearthly melody of “ Faust” (like the spirit-song of falling 
worlds); to that serenely smiling wisdom of “ Meisters Lehrjahre,” 
and the German Hafiz,—what an interval; and all enfolded in an 
ethereal music, as from unknown spheres, harmoniously uniting all" 
A long interval ; and wide as well as long: for this was a universal 
man. History, Science, Art, human Activity under every aspect; 
the laws of light, in his “ Farbenlehre ;” the laws of ‘wild Italian life 
in his * Benvenuto Cellini;” nothing escaped him, nothing that he did 
not look into, that he did not see into. Consider too the genuime- 
ness of whatsoever he did ; his hearty, idiomatic way ; simplicity with 
loftiness, and nobleness, and aerial grace. Pure works of art, com- 
pleted with an antique Grecian polish, as “ Torquato Tasso,” as 
“ Iphigenie ;” Proverbs; “ Xenien ;” Patriarchal Sayings, which, since 
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the Hebrew Scriptures were closed, we know not where to match; in 
whose homely depth lie often the materials for volumes. 

To measure and estimate all this, as we said, the time is not come} 
a centary hence will be the fitter time. He who investigates it best 
will find its meaning greatest, and be the readiest to acknowledge 
that it transcends him. Let the reader have seen, before he attempt 
to.oversee. A poor reader, in the mean while, were he, who discerned 
not here the authentic rudiments of that same New Era, whereof we 
have so often had false warning. Wondrously, the wrecks and pul- 
verised rubbish of ancient things, institutions, religions, forgotten no- 
blenesses, made alive again by the breath of Genius, lie here in new 
coherence and incipient union, the spirit of Art working creative 
through the mass: that chaos, into which the eighteenth century with 
its wild war of hypocrites and sceptics had reduced the Past, begins 
here once more to be a world. This, the highest that can be said of 
written books, is to be said of these: there is in them a new time, 
the prophecy and beginning of a new time. The corner-stone of a 
new social edifice for mankind is laid there ; firmly, as before, on the 
natural rock: far-extending traces of a ground-plan we can also see, 
which future centuries may go on to enlarge, amend, and work into 
reality. ‘These sayings seem strange to some; nevertheless they are 
not empty exaggerations, but expressions, in their way, of a belief, 
which is not now of yesterday; perhaps when Goethe has been 
read and meditated for another generation, they will not seem so 
strange. 

Precious is the new light of Knowledge which our teacher conquers 
fur us; yet small to that new light of Love which also we derive from 
him: the most important element of any man’s Performance is the 
Life he has accomplished. Under the intellectual union of man and 
man, which works by Precept, lies a holier union of affection, working 
by Example; the influences of which latter, mystic, deep-reaching, 
all-embracing, can still less be computed. For Love is ever the be- 
ginning of Knowledge, as fire is of light; works also more in the 
manner of fire. That Goethe was a great teacher of men means 
already that he was a good man; that he had himself learned; in 
the school of experience had striven, and proved victorious. To 
how many hearts languishing, nigh dead, in the airless dungeea of 
Unbelief (a true vacuum and nonentity), has the assurance that 
there was such a man, that such a man was still possible, come like 
glad tidings of great joy! He who would learn to reconcile Reve- 
rence with Clearness, to deny and defy what is false, yet believe and 
worship what is true ; amid raging factions, bent on what 1s either alto- 
gether empty, or has substance in it only for a day, which stormfully 
convulse and tear hither and thither a distracted, expiring system 
of society, to adjust himself aright; and, working for the world, and 
in the world, keep himself unspotted from the world,—let him look 
here, This man, we may say, became morally great, by being in his 
own age, what in some other ages many might have been: a genuine 
Man. | His grand excellence was this, that he was genuine. As his 
primary faculty, the foundation of all others, was Intellect, depth and 
force of Vision; so his primary virtue was Justice, was the courage 
to be just. A giant's strength we admired in him; yet.a strength 
ennobled into softest mildness; even like that “ silent rock-bound 
strength of a world,” on whose bosom, that rests on the adamant, 
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grow flowers. The gentlest of hearts was also the bravest; fearless, 
unwearied, peacefully invincible. A completed Man: the trembling 
sensibility, the wild enthusiasm of a Mignon, can assort with the 
scornful world-mockery of a Mephistopheles; and each side of many- 
sided life receives its due from him. 

Goethe reckoned Schiller happy that he died young, in the full 
vigour of his days; that we could “ figure him as a youth for ever.” 
To himself a different, higher destiny was appoin Through all 
the changes of man’s life, onwards to its extreme verge he was te go; 
and through them all nobly. In youth, flatterings of fortune, unin- 
terrupted outward prosperity cannot corrupt him; a wise observer 
must remark: “ only a Goethe, at the sun of earthly happiness, can 
keep his Phcenix-wings unsinged.” Through manhood, in the most 
complex relations, as poet, courtier, politician, man of business, man 
of speculation; in the middle of revolutions and counter-revolutions, 
outward and spiritual; with the world loudly for him, with the world 
loudly or silently against him; in all seasons and situations, he holds 
equally on his way. Old age itself, which is called dark and feeble, 
he was to render lovely: who that looked upon him there, venerable 
in himself, and in the world’s reverence, ever the clearer, the purer, 
but could have prayed that he too were such an old man? And did 
not the kind Heavens continue kind, an grant to a career so glorious 
the worthiest end? : 


Such was Goethe's life; such has his departure been. He sleeps 
now beside his Schiller and his Carl August: so had the Prince 
willed it, that between these two should be his own final rest. In 
life they were united, in death they are not divided. The unwearied 
Workman now rests from his labours; the fruit of these is left, 
growing, and to grow. His earthly years have been numbered and 
ended: but of his activity (for it stood rooted in the Eternal) there 
isnoend. All that we mean by the higher Literature of Germany, 
which is the higher Literature of Europe, already gathers round this 
man, as its creator; of which grand object, dawning mysterious on a 
world that hoped not for it, who is there that can measure the signifi- 
cance and far-reaching influences? The Literature of Europe will 
pass away ; Europe itself, the Earth itself will pass away: this little 
life-boat of an Earth, with this its noisy crew of a Mankind, and all 
their troubled History, will one day have vanished, faded like a cloud- 
speck from the azure of the All! What then is man? What then is 
any man? He endures but for an hour, and is crushed before the moth. 
Yet in the being and in the working of a faithful man is there 
already (as all faith, from the beginning, gives assurance) a something 
that pertains not to this wild death-element of Time; that triumphs 
over Time, and is, and will be, when Time shall be no more.— 

And now we turn back into the world, withdrawing from this new- 
made grave. The man whom we love lies there: but glorious, 
worthy; and his spirit yet lives in us with an authentic life. Could 
each here vow to do his little task, even as the Departed did his great 
one : in the manner of a true man, not for the Day, but for E ctity 
To live, as he counselled and commanded, not commodious! in e 
Reputable, the Plausible, the Half, but resolutely in the Whole, the 
Good, the True: 


“ Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren resolut 2u le leten!” 
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RECENT. DRAMAS, 
The Hunchback—The Merchant of London. 


In most abuses Reform comes too late. Public opinion proceeds 
in a tacit and swelling course, till it forces itself into the notice of 
those against whom it is directed—they then make hasty efforts to 
acquit themselves of one portion of the charges laid to their door— 
the time has arrived when that portion is not enough. This has been 
lately the case with the great Theatres.. Their prosecutions of the 
Minor Houses attracted the gaze of the public to the arrogant as- 
sumptions on which such prosecutions were grounded. 

The dignity of the Drama was invoked to crush the small theatres, 
and it became the universal question in what way the dignity of the 
Drama had been advanced by the large ones. This examination led 
to other inquiries—and the result is, that the universal tide of opin- 
ion has set strong against the monopoly of the two Winter Houses. 
Alarmed and anxious they seek to vindicate the mismanagement of 
years, by forcing forth some two or three good plays—the result 
proves how completely they maligned that Public, whom they de- 
clared Rameo Sajee and the long-drawn pomp of Dioramas could 
alone attract. The good Plays have been completely successful— 
still greater indeed would have been their success had the Houses 
at which they have been exhibited been of that size to allow the 
audience a comprehension of all their beauties. 

But it is not the object of having good Plays at two Theatres 
which, even if permanently realized, would now satisfy the Public— 
they want to have good plays at five or six theatres. And though a 
monopoly of trash first begat the desire of emancipation, a monopol 
of excellence would not now be sufficient to counterbalance the 
vantages of an open market. 





“THE HUNCHBACK.” 


With an indifferent and improbable plot, this, in many respects, is 
a most creditable, and in some respects, a great performance. That 
a father should conceal himself from his daughter for the space of 
twenty years is a circumstance that may doubtless happen, but one 
which requires strong reasons to make appear dramatically proba- 
ble. What are those reasons in the case of Master Walter? He has 
the misfortune of a hunch back, and he fears his daughter may recoil 
from the deformity. This, again, is possible—but,only in certain 
characters—melancholy, morbid, disappointed, susceptible misan- 
thropists; and in order to sympathise with the conduct, we ought to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the causes that formed the character. 
Thus in Walter Scott’s conception of the Black Dwarf, we see in his 
hideous deformity—in his great misfortunes—in the benevolence re- 
paid with treachery—in the love rewarded with deceit—causes that 
account for the rude retreat and the stricken brain. But Master 


pei 


Walter seems a good-natured, easy man enough; a little irritable, it 


is true, and sore on the matter of his infirmities, but not the moody, 
June.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXX XVII. 2M 
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grave, consistently-desponding character which makes such conceal- 
ment probable ; we do not become acquainted with any acts of ingrati- 
tude which his infirmities have brought upon him; all the reasons for 
the concealment, instead of being made gradually apparent through- 
out the progress of the play, are forced hurriedly into the last lines, 
in the following ansetistctory manner :— 


*€ You shall know anon 
Ilow jealousy of my misshapen back 
Made me distrustful of a child’s affection, 
Although I won a wirr’s—so that I dropped 
The title of thy father, lest thy du 
Should pay the debt thy love could solve alone.” 


Now would not the fact of Master Walter’s having, in spite of his 
back, won a wife’s affections, be quite sufficient to assure him of the 
probability of winning a daughter's? Beauty of person is more re- 
garded by our mistresses than our children, who, if they tolerate the 
wrinkles of our unlovely age, may well overlook the deformities of our 
natural shape. This, the inadequacy of the cause, to the main effect 
of the plot, is the great and crying sin of a play, full of many remark- 
able, and far more than redeeming, beauties. The masterwork of the 
whole is the character of the heroine, Julia. We do not hesitate to 
call it the most skilful and consummate portrait of the varium et mu- 
tabile femina that the modern drama has produced. Julia loves 
Clifford in the Country—even then more dazzled by his adventitious 
circumstances than won by himself. She goes to London for the first 
time—new pleasures, new scenes, distract her. She can think only 
of them—she considers her lover but as one who can secure her 
these novel and alluring sources of delight. He overhears her ex- 
pressions of regard for his fortune and rank, and comparative indiffe- 


rence to himself, and approaches. The following scene is exquisitely 
written :— 


“ Julia. A list’ner, Sir! 

Clifford. By chance, and not intent. 
Your speech was forced upon mine ear, that ne’er 
More thankless duty to my heart discharged ! 
Would for that heart it ne’er had known the sense 
Which tells it tis a bankrupt there, where most 
It coveted to be rich, and thought it was so! 
O Julia! is it you? Could I have set 
A coronet upon that stately brow, 
Where partial nature hath already bound 
A brighter circlet-—radiant beauty’s own— 
I had been proud to see thee proud of it— 
So for the donor thou hadst ta’en the gift, 
Not for the gift ta’en him. Could I have pour’d 
The wealth of richest Croesus in thy lap, 
Z +» been blest to see thee scatter ty 

was still thy riches paramount 

Julia. Know you me, Sir? 

Clifford. Ido! On Monday week 
We were to wed ; and are, so you’re content 
The day that weds, wives you to be widowed. Take 
The privilege of my wife—be Lady Clifford ! 
Outshine thy title in the wearing on ’t! 
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My coffers, lands, are all at thy command ; 
Wear all! but for myself, she wears not me, 
Although the coveted of every eye, 
Who would not wear me for myself alone. 
Julia. And do you carry it so proudly, Sir? 
Clifford. Proudly, but still more sorrowfully, Lady ! 
I’ll lead thee to the church on Monday week. 
Till then, farewell! and then—farewell for ever ! 
O Julia! I have ventured for thy love 
As the beld merchant, who, for only hope 
Of some rich gain, all former gains will risk. 
Before I a portion of thy heart, 
1 perifl’d all my own—and now, all’s lost! = [ Exi¢ Cuirroro 
Julia. Helen ! 
Helen. What ails you, sweet? 


Julia. I cannot breathe!—quick, loose my girdle !—oh !” (fainis. ) 


There is a high and chivalric sentiment in the whole of this dia- 
logue on the part of Clifford, that alone makes his character no ordi- 
nary conception. In Julia, the prevalent feeling is Pride. Pride 
made her delight in her lover's station—Pride dazzled her love for 
the moment—Pride makes her recoil—offended, stung, maddened at 
Clifford’s rejection. Pride makes her accept a loftier alliance, for the 
triumph of showing her disdain; and now comes the nobler and more 
delicate beauty of the character. Clifford is supposed suddenly to lose 
his station and wealth—to be humbled into insignificance: the Pride is 
no longer appealed to—the Love returns at once. His generous qua- 
lities force themselves on her mind—the motive for desiring a greater 
rank is gone—and Clifford, wronged from his advantages, is avenged by 
his misfortunes. This is thoroughly feminine; and the picture is no 
less beautifully wrought than it is justly conceived. Here we pause 
for one moment, to observe to Miss Kemble, as a hint in her future 
plays, that the great secret and source of Dramatic interest is mainly 
the developement, not of one passion, but of conflicting passions—the 
movement of a play should be the alternation of mental struggles. In 
‘“‘ Francis the First,” the author would therefore have obtained a far 
deeper success, if in the Queen Mother the passions were less mark- 
ed and separated—if the love and vengeance perpetually renewed 
their conflict, and were perpetually lost again in each other. In 
Francoise the pathos would have been more touching, if her shame at 
her ruin was mingled with bursts of love and tenderness for her un- 
doer. In Bourbon we should have recognised a loftier mind, if we 
had seen the sense of loyalty struggling with the sense of wrong— 
now conquering, now conquered by it. It is these lights and shades 
that the Higher Drama especially affects; it is these which present 
so awful a picture of the human heart in the irresolute daring of 
Macbeth, and harrow up feeling after feeling in the love, the jea- 
lousy, the wrath, the penitence of the Moor of Venice. 

So, returning to the Play before us, it is the struggle that now ensues 
in Julia’s breast—the want of decision—our sympathy with that in- 
firmity—which make her character so eminently touching in itself, 
and so brilliantly effective on the stage. The struggle between her 
pledge to the accepted lover—her returning passion to the rejected 
one—her high-minded sense of ny subdued yet passionate 
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self-reproach, carry us away in each alternation, and replace, with a 
at y 
> 


most felicitous skill, our feeling of displeasure for her first weakness 
by a mingled admiration and tenderness for the pure, and high, and 
soft, yet still proud feelings, that lurk beneath it. Clifford makes his 
appearance rn on the stage, as the supposed secretary of the noble- 
man whom Julia is pledged to marry. But here we must stop, to blame 
the Author for a great defect in the dignity with which Clifford's 
character was originally conceived. The situation of servant to Julia’s 
affianced husband is so utterly degraded, so incompatible with the 
feelings that any honourable and ardent lover could entertain, that 
we recoil from it at once—it is a crime against the dramatic deco- 
rums, which forbid a hero ever to be lowered in our eyes. True that 
the situation is feigned—but we do not forgive him for feigning it; 
and to Julia at least, and to the audience for the time being, it ap- 
pears real. The situation is gratuitously revolting, and by no means 
essential to the conduct of the play ; but the scene which ensues is 
exceedingly fine, and we greatly regret that it is too long for our 
present limits. 

Julia now thoroughly completes her conquest over us—and stipu- 
lating that he should only release her with honour from her present 
engagement, pledges her troth to the impoverished and humbled 
Clifford. A scene, one of the finest im the play, takes place be- 
tween Julia and Master Walter. The wedding hour approaches—the 
bridegroom appears—Clifford comes not—he comes. Master Walter 
steps in and explains; the Hunchback proves to be Julia’s father, 
and an Earl—the plighted marriage, and the secretaryship of Clifford, 
are merely a plan to admonish and reform the heroine— 


“* And all goes merry as a marriage bell.” 


Such is a rapid outline of this very delightful play, on the success 
of which we build many golden hopes of the revival of better days for 
the Drama, and in which, as the heroine, Miss Kemble has outshone 
all her former triumphs:—The most perfect appreciation of the 
Author’s conception—the most refined, and natural, and subtle 
embellishment of all the numberless graces which the Poet scatter- 
ed over the creation which she made her own — prove how fine her 
powers on the stage really are when fairly exerted, and command 
from us a warmer admiration than any English actress (we never had 
the good fortune to see Mrs. Siddons), save Miss O’Neil in the one 
character of Belvidera, ever called forth. We hold the chief reason 
of Miss Kemble’s success in Julia to be this—that it is a part which 
does not allow her to declaim. She escapes at once from the schools 
—from the falsetto voice—the artificial tone—the buskined air. She 
becomes natural, and she becomes great. The “Do it!” which Mr. 
Knowles, in his preface, has so justly extolled, is effective, exactly 
because it is delivered in the common and unaffected voice of Feeling 
off the stage. And the more the young actress forgets she is a 
Kemble, the more, we are convinced, will the World be sensible of 
her genius. 

We cannot pass from this subject without observing, that so far 
from agreeing with most of the theatrical critics as to the acting of 
Mr. Knowles, we thought he made quite as much of the character as 
any actor now on the stage possibly could do. We saw little that was 
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ungraceful in his action, the abruptness of which seemed, on the con- 
trary, suited to the character; and though we could willingly dis- 
pense with a certain huskiness, and more than a certain provincialism, 
in voice, we have no hesitation in pronouncing his performance of 
« The Hunchback” to be one of great merit and high promise. 





“THE MERCHANT OF LONDON.” 


Between this play and “The Hunchback” there is a certain 
similarity in the design, and in a seeming affection for the fresh, mus- 
cular animated style of the old Dramatists. We shall at once secure 
(to the Merchant of London) the admiration of our readers by the 
following passage :— 

“* Scroope. (Ridiculing the assertion, that Fuaw, a cerlain rhyming 

oung lawyer, affects ihe poet.) 
Farewell—1 ’ll watch my niece and my young lawyer! 
My poet!—that’s a rare, unheard-of union— 
Ha! ha! a poet! This is poetry— 
The sun, the rippling stream—the mighty wealth 
Of nations clustering to our London mart, 
The grandeur of pure nature and of man 
In his proud enterprize, his lofty passions, 
And his sublime endurance—all that tends 
To lift the spirit upwards from controul 
Of baseness :—’tis the heaven of high thoughts 
That stirs our earthly natures !—and this verse-maker— 
A poet! Well, [’ll join them.” 


The plot is simply this :—Scroope, the Merchant— 
“ The son of one who tenanted 

A humble dwelling on Lord Beaufort’s land,” 
having been noted for his studious temper, was by the said Lord 
Beaufort made tutor to his two children—a son and daughter. The 
lines that describe the disposition of the latter are very beautiful :— 

—— “ She 

Loved Poesy’s ideal world—the lore 

Of high enthusiasts. She was beautiful, 

As youth is ever ere it looks on care ; 

Generous, frank, high-minded above pride, 

As youth is ever ere it knows of wrong ; 

Full of imagination’s noblest dreams, 

As youth is ever ere it reads sad truth.” 
The young student loves, and “weds in secret” this high-born 
maiden. The old Lord Beaufort died—the son succeeds—discovers 
the secret. Mary at that time ruled in England—* Beaufort was 
Catholic,” and denounces the presumptuous husband as a heretic and 
traitor—the wife escapes to a convent, and there dies—an orphan 
niece—Mariana, the heroine—is left to the care of the widower— 


“‘ In Mariana’s eyes he loved to trace 
D oP 


The expression of his Catherine’s. 
“ He toil’d and prosper’d—toil’d again and throve, 
Till he was rich for her sake.” 
Meanwhile Lord Beaufort becomes embarrassed—ruined. Scroope 
secures a mortgage on his estates—and the first Act ends in these 
words of the Merchant— 
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Expires to day. His houses, lands, himself— 
All are within my grasp. Let but my heart 
Pour out its charities on Mariana, 

Then for a sterner and a stricter andit— 
Severe and equal justice with Lord Beaufort.” 


This nobleman has (like his father before him) two children—the 
son, Edward—wild, libertine, and unprincipled—loves Scroope’s niece 
for her gold—the daughter, Isabel, loves secretly a certain page of 
her father’s, Richard Fitzalan, who is Edward’s successful rival for the 
affections of Mariana. Edward, disappointed and enraged at Mariana’s 
refusal of his suit, resolves to carry her from home; and in the Third 
Act we are made witness of a tavern scene, in that old Alsatia which 
“ The Fortunes of Nigel” has lately so vividly revived. Edward bribes 
the revellers he there meets, with the monies he has borrowed from 
Scroope himself, to carry off to these agreeable retreats of love the 
unfortunate lady. Thence our profligate, repairing to a chamber at 
Lord Beaufort’s, meets Richard and a quaint old coxcomb, their com- 
mon tutor, one Parallel. This latter gentlerhan, desirous of marrying 
a rich wife, has already been the occasion of an exceedingly comic 
scene, in which, making love to Mariana, he slanders Richard and 
Edward unconsciously in the hearing of both. Now there is a buxom 
widow in love with Richard, and Edward, in the interview we are 
alluding to, merrily proposes that Richard should write some anony- 
mous lines in reply to “a loving letter” she sent him that morning— 


‘* Requesting her attendance: she would swear 


The hand was yours ( Richard's), and Master Parallel 
Might profit by the opportunity, 


And win a rich wife.’ 


Richard unsuspiciously falls into the snare—writes some anonymous 
verses—LEdward takes possession of the verses, and employs them to 
lure away Mariana. This hacknied and very inartificial contrivance 
is the greatest defect in the play, and we are quite sure that a little 
exertion of the author's inventive faculties would have struck out 
something more novel and more natural. It is strange that in many 
fictions, the greatest fault is often that which it seems the least pains 
might have avoided. ‘The next scene is one between Lord Beaufort 
and Scroope—the former not knowing who and what man was his 
creditor. The recognition takes place :~— 
“ Lord Beayfort. And am I in your power? 
Scroope. Ay: for years 
1’ve worm’d myself, by fine degrees, to the heart 
Of your once proud fortunes: I have thrown the means 
Of waste within your way : when you shot forth 
Unhealthy ueandhes of expenditure, 
1 still supplied the sap: but there I dwelt, 
Near to the core, eating and eating still 
The strength of the trunk away, till my slow patience 
At length hath fell’d it. 
Lord Beaufort. Fool! that I knew you not. 
These five years you have lived here. 
Scroope. Ay! 1 came 
To keep a steward’s eye o'er my estate, 
And watch its heedless tenants. Now you know me 
What can you ask of me 1 cannot answer, 
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Out of your own mouth, with a stern denial ? 

Is there a common tie of man to man, 

Such as the Arab of the desert owns 

When e’en an enemy of his faith craves shelter, 

You have not broke between us?) Now, what ask you ? 
Lord Beaufort. Nothing. Your fate has conquer’d, and I’m lost. 
Scroope. I came not here to triumph, but to judge. 

I’ve lived to see you at my feet: deny’t not! 

For all your outward pride is but the symbol 

Of your heart’s quailing. I have lived to see this, 

And I am satisfied. I’ve little cause 

To spare you; but for her sake, whom you kill’d, 

And for some others who are near to you, 

You shall at least have justice. For the terms, 

Within an hour send Richard to my house, 

Richard Fitzalan. I will hear no more! 

Awaken not the deadly fiends that struggle 

Yet into life within my breast. Send him, 

And in my better mood, amid those thoughts 

That cleanse the heart of vengeful will, perchance 

Your fortunes may fare better. Send him to me.’ 


The Fourth Act opens with this beautiful soliloquy :— 


“ Scroope. Yes, this is my revenge upon the world, 
Before whose tyranny my fervent youth 
Fainted : they shall be happy. It shall not, 
As it hath done from mine, wrench out deep torture ! 

The fondest charities from the best years 

Of their heart’s life. No, they shall spurn the world 
That loves to spurn the lowly—that base world, 
That cheers its valiant hunters on the hare 

And throws a shield before the lordly lion ; 

That vile, that parasite world, that knows not merit, 
Save in prosperity, high birth, or wealth, 

Its very charters of monopol 

In all its paltry ventures. They, at least, 

Shall not hedetds its victims. He is here.” 

In this Act, Scroope, who approves of Richard’s love for Mariana, 
tells that history with which we commenced our epitome of the Play. 
Mariana is lost— Richard’s verses, found on the table, announce the 
cause—Richard, in agony and despair, perceives the snare he has 
fallen into, and explains it to Scroope— Then hearing that a Beaufort 
a second time has wronged him — the generous revenge the Mer- 
chant had hitherto purposed, is exchanged for the more dark and 
writhing order of the passion which rage excites :— 

** Scroope. Call me officers ! 

Bring forth those bonds and papers! I’m their master! 
Bid them make seizure on Lord Beaufort’s house ! 
Send thou to Flint, the lawyer : if to-night 
They lie not in the prison—which, I pray, i 
May hold them ever—I’m no more his client!” ult 
* * * * 
* . * . q 
“ T’ll seek her at Lord Beaufort’s ; if she’s lost, 
What have I left to bind me to my kind? 
1’1] hold a revel of revenge and misery, 
And that proud house shall be my court! My gold, 
I bless thee for my power !—I have them all ! 
The light of goodness shuns me: darkness and evil 
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Have, too, their festivals: and mine shall be 

As terrible as his, th’ arch-fiend’s, where groans 
Re-echo round his burning throne, and torture 
Teaches him torture. In my heart’s a fire 

To scorch up all around. Oh, my poor child!” 


We now return to Mariana in a miserable and squalid lodging in 
Alsatia; and with an unavailing struggle by Flaw, a good-natured, 
half-witted royster (who has been newly seduced by the Alsatians) 
to rescue her, the Fourth Act ends. 

The Fifth Act brings about a duel between Richard and Edward, 
in which the former is wounded; and to this succeeds an interview 
between Lord Beaufort and Scroope, executed with great power. 
Edward is brought in, guarded by two officers—and amidst the 
threats, and wrath, and execration of Scroope, Lord Beaufort, desir- 
ing to 
. “* Awake one chord 
Of mercy in his breast,” 


announces that Richard is his son—that his wife had become a 
mother in the convent—that he had received the child, but— 
“ Pride 
Bade me first keep it secret; and this day, 
In the same pride, I hoped I might repay 
All thou couldst show of mercy.” 

While Scroope is yet amazed with the news, Mariana is restored— 
partl by the assistance of Flaw, partly by that of Isabel, who, suspect- 
ing E:dward’s treachery, had in her generous love for Richard resolved 
to defeat it. Edward, part in shame, part in pride, quits the scene, 
with a vague hint that— 


“ If you again should hear of Edward Beaufort, 
It may be that he has perish’d, or done that 
May merit kinder thoughts.” 
And the play ends as all romance ends—with a marriage. 

The greatest merit in this play, which abounds in a thousand 
beauties, is the character of Scroope: his thoughtful, musing temper 
—his bitterness at the inequalities of the world—his scorn for the 
wealth he has raised—his fierce passions crossing and passing over 
his high soul, to leave it bright and unstained at the last, are all 
conceived with the knowledge of a master, and adorned with the 
genius of a poet. 

We have now performed our task—stepping for a while from the 
angry stage of real life to that gay and pleasant world in which crimes 
and follies last but a fleeting hour—where we glean the record of the 
passions without sharing in their ruin, and gain experience of the 
heart without the sorrows or the languor that experience produces. 
Beautiful delusion ! how much do we owe to you of hope in our ear- 
lier, and of memory in our later life! Our youth sees in you the 
romance that is to come—our age the bright realities that have past! 
Never shall arrive that time when the Stage shall be without its spells 
and the Actor without his honours—when the staff of Prospero shall 
indeed be broken, and— 


** Deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
Be drown’d his book !” 
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FIESCO. A TRAGEDY. 
Translated from the German of Schiller.* 


WE have just reviewed our recent English Dramas—we have now 
to thank a very accomplished and distinguished soldier, Colonel 
D’ Aguilar, for presenting to us a spirited and valuable translation of 
one of the finest Tragedies which Germany, or we met say, which 
the World ever produced. It is one which we should like to see 
brought on the English stage, and which we are convinced would go 
far towards reviving a taste for the loftiest triumphs of the dramatic 
art. Every one knows the celebrated work of the Cardinal de Retz, 
entitled “ La Conjuration du Comte Jean Louis de Fiesque,” and the 
animated and stirring description given by Robertson in his “ Charles 
the Fifth” of the conspiracy of that daring and wily noble. From 
this History, pans fitted for tragic effect, Schiller has woven 
the great work now before us. 

The first scene opens with a saloon in Fiesco’s palace, and music 
heard at a distance—Leonora (Fiesco’s wife) enters. Genoa, at that 
time governed by Andreas Doria, the Doge, was insulted and galled 
by the arrogant and frantic excesses of his nephew Gianettino ; and 
Leonora had hoped that for her powerful and popular husband was 
reserved the privilege of freeing Genoa from its tyranny. She 
now bewails Fiesco’s licentiousness, his appetite for pleasure, his 
forgetfulness of glory, and his love for Julia, Gianettino’s insolent 
and wanton sister. With these complaints, however, she mingles the 
fondest and most regretful affection for her husband, and indeed the 
proud softness of her character sheds over the dark and turbid 
scenes which ensue, an unwavering and tranquil beauty. The bustle 
of the Play begins at once. In the next scene Gianettino engages 
a bravo-Moor to assassinate Fiesco, of whose power in the State he 
is jealous. Fiesco is shortly afterwards presented to us as the 
gallant and graceful lover of Julia—the profligate and heartless cha- 
racter of this woman unveils itself from the first, and we form a deep 
compassion for the deserted Leonora, and a wondering anger at 
Fiesco’s infidelity. Verrina, a stern Republican—Brutus to the core— 
upbraids him with his indifference to liberty—with his epicurean dis- 
dain of the sentiments his youth had so burningly professed. Fiesco 
defends himself laughingly, and the old man quits him in indignant 
despair. A former and rejected lover of Leonora now seeks Fiesco 
and endeavours to provoke a quarrel with him for his conduct to that 
lady. It is now that Fiesco drops a hint that rouses all our interest 
—that interest which is of the highest and sublimest order in fiction 
—not derived only from the mere progress of external events, but 
our desire to penetrate into the workings of the mind—the springs of 
that conduct which is to guide events. 

‘‘ Bourgonino. Think you I would have yielded up my claim 
To any one but him, whom I esteemed 
The first of men ? 
Fiesco. Then hear me for a moment— 
The man who once deserved your reverence, 
Should sink by s/ow degrees in your opinion. 
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The plans of great men must be deeper laid 

Than to allow each passer-by to scan them— 

Go home, good Bourgonino, and there reflect maturely, 

Why ¢hus and only thus, Fiesco acts at present. 
(Bourgonino moves slowly and pensively off the stage.) 

Farewell, brave youth! If but thy gallant spirit 

Fire our country—no power can save the Dorias 

From destruction !” 


Fiesco, now left alone, is approached by the Moor hired to as- 
sassinate him. Fiesco’s vigilance and suspicion defeat the design, 
and he extorts from the bravo the name of his employer, and the 
price of the sum set on his head. 

Fiesco, struck by the spirit and rude wit of the Moor, takes him 
into his own employ, and hires him “ to make the tour of Genoa, and 
sound the disposition of the people—to discover above all things 
what they think of Doria, and how they stand affected to his govern- 
ment — not forgetting what is whispered of Fieso’s own extrava- 
gance and dissipation.” 

The next scene is one of dark and terrible power. The proud 
and austere Verrina has an only daughter—Bertha. She is discover- 
ed leaning back on a sofa—her head resting on her hand. Verrina 
enters in gloomy reverie. Bertha has that day been violated by 
force—the violater Gianettino Doria! The exquisite—the touching 
—the reluctant—modest, yet despairing manner in which this con- 
fession is wrung from the daughter—the shock of the stern father— 
his rage—his indecision—the resolve now to slay the dishonoured 
child—now to crush the ravisher—are all painted with a dignity so 
fearful—so solemnly true to nature—that we should rank the whole 
scene among the grandest achievements of human genius. Nothing 
can be conceived finer than the severe grandeur with which, attest- 
ing the unsullied honour of his race—he reveals to two fellow-con- 
spirators, in the presence of Bertha, the gloomy secret of his dis- 
honour. At this moment, to complete the pain of the scene, Bour- 
gonino, who had consoled himself for the loss of Leonora by the 
affection of Bertha, rushes in to announce that the only obstacle 
to their marriage—to his confessing his passion to the father—is 
removed—that his wealth, before uncertain, is now fixed and great. 


“‘ Give me your Bertha— 
I will make her happy.” 


Verrina replies bitterly— 


“« Have you a mind, young man, 
To throw away your heart upon a harlot ?” 
Bourgonino soon comprehends that force only has sullied his 
Bertha, and furiously demands where he shall find the ravisher. 


“ Verrina. There where you find the Tyrant!” 
While Bourgonino stands motionless with horror, Verrina, ap- 


proaching Bertha, slowly unwinds the black crape from his arm, and 
continues solemnly— 


“ "Till Doria’s blood 
Has wash’d away the stain that blots thine honour— 
No ray of light shall dawn upon thy cheek, 
Or visit thy sad eyes. Till then— 
(Throwing the crape over her) 
Be hid in darkness!” 
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In the second act, an interview between the Moor and Fiesco, 
in which the ruffian narrates the current opinions in Genoa against 
the Dorias, is broken in upon by a sudden insurrection. Gianettino 
has in the Senate House, in a vote for a Procurator, insulted 
the haughty nobles and nttge 0 justice. This produces a_ tu- 
mult. The manner in which the witty and brilliant Fiesco banters 
first the nobles who come to complain, and then plays upon the 
mob who rush into his palace, is entirely Shakspearian. Fiesco 
now acquaints the Moor that the time has come when he shall 
publish that design upon his life which the Moor had entertain- 
ed—the Moor consents (for the sake of the reward) to be seized—to 
submit once to the torture, and then to confess his employer in Gi- 
anettino. Meanwhile the elder Doria, whose mild dignity wins him 
our interest throughout the conspiracy, reproaches the wretched 
Gianettino for his excesses, and warns him that they may bring him 
even to the scaffold. Scarce is this scene over, before Gianettino 
learns that the Moor had been seized in an attempt on Fiesco’s life, 
had confessed Gianettino to have hired him—that Fiesco had pre- 
sented himself to the people—and amidst their shouts of applause 
and their curses on Doria, had demanded the Moor to be given over 
to his mercy and—had pardoned him. Enraged more than dismayed, 
the guilty Gianettino resolves now to execute a plot he had before con- 
ceived, viz. by the assistance of the Emperor Charles V. to pass the 
sway of Genoa from his uncle’s hands to his own. Twelve senators 
are to fall by murder—amongst them Fiesco. The conspiracy on 
Fiesco’s side now ripens also, and the reader begins to look breath- 
lessly forward to the result. Verrina and his Republican comrades 
still, however, conceiving that Fiesco laps his great soul in pleasure, 
and anxious to arouse him, have devised a plan. The accomplished 
and dazzling noble is described as fond of art, and easily moved to 
enthusiasm by pictures. A painter has just finished the picture of 
the story of Virginia and Appius Claudius—they have the picture 
brought to Fiesco, hoping it may elicit some spark to be kindled into 
aflame. This is altogether the finest scene (out of Shakspeare and 
Eschylus) in the world. Verrina’s wrath as the modern Virginius 
beholds in the painted history his own disgrace—the other nobles 
crowding round, and watching Fiesco’s lips—Fiesco seeming at first 
only sensible to the beauty of Virginia— 


‘* The snowy lustre of her breast, 
Swell’d by her dying breath, like the round wave 
Beneath the evening breeze.” 


all make a group of extraordinary art and effect. The Count views 
the painting not as the Roman painter, but the Italian voluptuary. 
The conspirators draw back baffled and dejected; when Fiesco sharply 
regarding the conspirators, after a pause, seizes the painter by the 
hand, and steps up with him before the picture—with a majestic and 
lofty air. 
“ Fiesco. Come here, Romano! art thou therefore proud, 

Because thou stampest Life on senseless canvass, 

And canst immortalize a noble deed 

By trifling with a pencil ? 

* * 


* * 
Thou overturn’st a tyrant upon /inen, 
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And art thyself a miserable slave! 
Thou free’st Republics with a pencil’s stroke, 
And canst not even loosen thy own chains ! 
I have perform’d—what thou hast only painted ! 
(Pause of astonishment, during which Romano carries off the 
picture in confusion.) 
Fiesco. (breaking the pause,) 
And did you really think the Lion slept 
Because he roar'd not? 
Did you endeavour to persuade yourselves 
That You alone could feel the chains of Genoa ? 
That You alone were bold enough to break them ? 
Ere e’en the rattling of them reach’d your ears, 
Fiesko’s self had burst them ! 
(He opens a bureau, takes out a packet of letters, and throws 
them on the table.) . 
Here soldiers from Parma !— 
Here money from France!—here four galleys from the Pope! 
What is there wanting, I’d be glad to know, 


To overturn the seapett What more do you require, 
Or can you think of! 


(The wholz assembly remains lost in silent wonder. Fresco 
steps aside with dignity, and assuming an air of conscious 
superiority.) 

Republicans! Republicans! 
I see youre much more fitted to detest 
Than to dethrone a Tyrant! 

(The whole, with the exception of VERRINA, throw themselves 
speechless at Fresco's feet.)” 

The conspirators now proceed to a solemn oath—the bond is ce- 
mented—Fiesco is left alone. High but dark thoughts come across 
him—the ambition of the deliverer becomes mingled with the am- 
bition of a King. Shall he dethrone that he may rule? 

“€ Sovereign Fiesco !—citizen Fiesco !— 
Ah! there’s the gulf that severs vice from virtue.” 
On these struggles—on the epoch of a fiery change in a great heart 
—the curtain falls. 

Act III.—A strange wilderness in the neighbourhood of Genoa. 
—Time midnight—Bourgonino and Verrina enter. In this most 
grand and noble scene Verrina informs Bourgonino that Fiesco must 
die. That severe and deep Republican sees through the great man’s 
nature—sees that it is certain 

* Fiesco’s hand 
Will overturn the tyrant—but more certain 
Fiesco’s heart will subjugate his country.” 


Verifying this prediction, we now behold Fiesco in his palace—the 
day slowly dawns—Genoa and the sea are below his casement—he 
holds high soliloquy with himself—the sun rises over Genoa— 
“ And this Majestic city ! 
(hastening with extended arms to the window) 
To think that it is mine !” 

In a word the die is cast—Fiesco resolves to redeem Genoa and 
to enslave her. Immediately following this fine soliloquy is a scene 
of unutterable sweetness between Fiesco and his wife. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a more soft yet striking character than Leonora’s— 
it is as gentle as Desdemona’s, but far Joftier. Through the rest of 
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the act the conspiracy on both sides—that of Gianettino—that of 

Fiesco, thickens and proceeds. The Moor suspecting, from some ex- 

apes of Fiesco’s, that when the Count has succeeded in his work 
e may break up the tools, resolves to betray him. 

Act IV.—Night—Castle-court at Fiesco’s—People are lighting 
the lamps and bringing in arms of every description—The apart- 
‘ments on one side the Palace are illuminated. Several nobles, Ver- 
rina, Bourgonino, &c. appear, and to them Fiesco, who, after an 
harangue of great eloquence, gives to the nobles the paper (which the 
Moor’s arts had purloined for him) containing the names of the twelve 
senators whom Gianettino-had doomed to death. While their rage 
is yet fresh, Kalkagno, a Conspirator, rushing in, announces that he 
had seen the treacherous Moor obtaining an audience with the Doge. 
The art and skill with which Fiesco manceuvres this point—cheers his 
friends—silences Kalkagno—and carries off the ill-fortune, betray 
how accurate was Schiller’s conception of the qualities requisite 
in a great leader. While this goes on, the Moor arrives—guarded— 
sent back by the Doge to Fiesco’s mercy with this note :— 

“Methinks your fate and mine are nearly similar—your benefits procure you 
but ingratitude. The Moor has just informed me ofa plot against my life. I 
send him bound to you, and shall sleep to-night without a body-guard.” 

This generous note, appealing to a generous mind, produces an 
instantaneous but evanescent effect. After resolving to throw up 
the whole conspiracy, Fiesco again returns to it—gives instructions 
to his companions—and the scene changes. Among the amiable 
traits in the character of Julia Doria was a slight disposition to 
poison. She had prepared powders for Leonora. Fiesco had dis- 
covered the intended crime, and is now resolved to punish it. He 
had sent word to his wife to wait him behind the tapestry in the 
concert-room. Through that room Julia and Fiesco now pass. Julia 
confesses her passion to Fiesco. In the midst of that confession, he 
summons the conspirators, raises the tapestry, and betrays to Leo- 
nora and to his guests the guilty and shameless Julia. This scene is 
the worst part of the Play—it more appertains to comedy than tra- 
gedy—there is a coarse want of gallantry in the whole trick unlike 
the noble bearing of Fiesco, and it is but a paltry contrivance 
wherewith to stay a plot so dignified and high in its conception. All 
misunderstanding between Leonora and her husband is now at an 
end. He reveals to her his lofty ambition—he pours forth his un- 
diminished love to herself. At this moment the mind of the tender 
Countess rises to its native height—she warns—she prays—she 
counsels—with ineffable sweetness, but with convincing wisdom— 
the aspiring noble. She has conquered—he forsakes his daring 
scheme. No; the signal gun is heard—Fiesco springs from her em- 
brace—the whole of the conspirators enter the hall—Leonora swoons 
—Fiesco throws himself at her feet— 

“ Leonora! my Leonora! 
Save her—for God’s sake, save her ! 
. * * * 
But softly ! 
She revives—again her eyes are open. 
(Springing up.) 
Then haste and close the Dorias for ever !” 
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(The whole of the conspirators, Fiesco at their head, draw 
their swords, and rush with enthusiasm from the saloon.) 
Act V.—Time past midnight. 3 
“ (Fresco enters in complete armour, and remains for a short time standing 
opposite the Duke's pulace. 
Fiesco. "Tis as the old man told me. The lights extinguished — 
All the guards removed. I'll ring the bell.—(ringing.) 
Hillo! awake, Andreas, awake! Thou ’rt sold, 
Betray’d, and ruin’d! Doria, awake, awake! 


(AnpREAsS appears at the balcony.) 
Andreas. Who rang the bell ? 


Fiesco. (in an altered voice) 
Ask not, but follow me! 

Thy star is faded, Prince—thy sun extinguish’d ! 

Genoa rebels against thee! hy executioners 

Are near at hand, and thou canst sleep, Andreas ?” 
But Fiesco in vain counsels the brave old Doge to fly—a horse waits 
for him, in vain—The Doge leaves the balcony, and Fiesco, thinking 
that in the attempt to save him, he has opposed “ To virtue, virtue, 
and to honour, honour,” hastens down a wide street. The drums 
beat to arms from every quarter—A sharp engagement at the Thomas 
Gate, which is at length burst open, and discovers a view of the har- 
bour and shipping all illuminated. Enter Gianettino in a scarlet 
mantle—he in doubt, and bewildered—Bourgonino enters, and after 
a short conflict, the ravisher of Bertha falls. The Doge now guarded 
by his Germans, beholds his dead nephew—he is borne off. Leonora 
and her confidant Arabella steal across the stage. The timid woman 
but valiant wife, anxious for Fiesco, has followed him to the battle 
in male attire. Hearing from Isabella of the achievements of her 
husband, a new spirit—a spirit of hope and daring—animates her. 
She sees Gianettino’s sword, and hat, and scarlet mantle—indues 
them—the alarm sounds. In ecstasy at the roar, the tumult, and the 
proud name of Fiesco triumphant over all— 

~s Leonora’s self shall dare the war, 

And learn to bleed for Freedom and her country ! 

Returning then, I'll challenge his applause ; 

My Hero shall embrace a Heroine ! 

My Brutus, clasp a Roman to his bosom !” 


She hastens down one of the streets—soldiers enter—new directions as 
to the battle—to them succeed (we think this a magnificent Rembrandt 
contrast—the selfish crimes stalking through the stage, consecrated 
at that moment to armed struggles, dignified by the loftiest names of 
liberty and honour) the Moor with a gang of thieves, with matches 
and linstocks, &c. ready “ to burn and plunder every place they meet 
with,” 

Fiesco enters shortly afterwards, startled at the fires bursting forth 
—orders them to be quenched, and demands if they are sure that 
Gianettino has fallen. One of the conspirators declares that he had 
seen him “not eight minutes since,” in a yellow plume and scarlet 
mantle.—Fiesco rages at this news.—The Moor is brought in, ac- 
cused of setting fire to the Jesuits’ college, and hanged up at a 
distance—Leonora appears in the back-ground, in Gianettino’s hat 


and mantle — Fiesco rushes furiously on her and hews her down, 
exclaiming— 
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“ Tf thou hast yet another life to lose, 
Arise again and wander!” 
Leonora falls with a piercing shriek—Triumphal music is heard—the 
soldiers enter—the standards sink low—the trumpets sound— 
“ All hail! Fiesco !—hail the Duke of Genoa! 
All hail ! (Omnes) Fiesco !—hail the Duke of Genoa ! 

Fiesco’s first thought is for his absent wife—in the tortures of sus- 
pense, he desires that she “may share his glory and partake his 
joys”—he asks them to accompany him to their charming Duchess. 
But Gianettino’s corse— 


“Tt must not rot in darkness— 
~ * 7 * 


Fix the head 
Upon a halbert.” 
Soldiers approach the body with torches—it is not Gianettino’s visage. 
It is impossible for human genius to go beyond the magnificent and 
terrible art with which Schiller now draws, and lingers over, Fiesco’s 
emotions—that painting may go side by side with the dread agony 
of Othello’s last hour. 

Fiesco is crowned; is an usurper; and now re-appears the stern 
and hard Verrina—Bertha with him (foreseeing the dark justice of 
his resolves) — he dismisses his daughter and Bourgonino. Enter 
Verrina and Fiesco, both in armour—Fiesco with the insignia of 
royalty. Short as has been the time since we saw Fiesco last 
before us, we feel that he is changed—he cannot be the same man. 
We feel that the greenness of life is for ever gone from him—we 
feel that all soft emotions have passed from his soul—we are assured 
that an arid and dry ambition can alone strike root in the desolate 
grandeur of his soul—his daring crime no longer excites interest, 
but awe—we feel that the unlovely traits of his character have sur- 
vived the crush and perdition of the more gentle and redeeming 
qualities—we no longer tremble lest justice should fall upon that 

lumed head—the dark catastrophe creeps upon us—we shudder, we 

hold our breath, but we do not seek to avert it. With Leonora pass- 
ed away nothing indeed that we admired, but all that we loved in 
the magnificent Fiesco. The scene that now ensues is wonderfully 
fine. Fiesco presses Verrina to his bosom—endeavours to warm, to 
conciliate, to convince him that— 

“ Power does not always constitute a tyrant,” 
Verrina rejects him coldly— 

“ The very sight of royalty congeals him.” 
In vain Fiesco assures the blunt republican that he shall only make 
his dignity— 

_ The means 

Of wide benevolence and public good.” 
Verrina exposes the sophistry; and at length, his indignation warm- 
ing, bursts into one explosion, which appals and silences Fiesco. The 
time, we feel, has passed when Fiesco silenced all men. Recovering 
himself, Verrina now, in a tone of respect, beseeches him to give 
freedom to some slaves chained to the oar; while— 

‘“« The sea receives their tears, 


But, like a great man, hurries careless on, 
Nor heeds the falling tribute of misfortune.” 
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The generous Fiesco, anxious to vindicate himself in the eyes of Ver- 
rina, tells him to proclaim that they are free. Verrina him not 
to lose their transport, to be present at their reception of the gift— 
*“ Believe me, Prince, 
The greatest pleasure of a monarch’s soul 
Should be a wretch’s joy!” 


Fiesco, overpowered by the shadows of his coming fate, replies— 


“* Man, thou art terrible! 
And yet, I know not why, but I must follow thee.” 
They both go towards the sea. 

At this moment, the great Poet proves himself indeed the master. 
A remorse, the memory of former days, comes over the old man—he 
stops suddenly, looks at Fiesco with the tenderest affection, and 
bursts into tears :— 

“* Terrina. But once again! embrace me, my Fiesco ; 
Here ’s no one that observes Verrina weep, 
Or sees a Monarch feel! (Pressing him ardently to his bosom.) 
Surely were never yet 
Two greater hearts, that beat in stricter unison 
Together! We loved each other with such warm esteem, 
Such brotherly affection ! ‘(Hanging on his neck.) 
Oh Fiesco ! 
Thou leav’st a vacancy within my breast, 
Which the whole human race thrice over told 
Must strive in vain to fill! 
Fiesco. Be—be—my friend ! 
Verrina. Cast off this ugly Purple, and I am so!” 

Fiesco indignantly refuses — Verrina resumes his coldness — they 
stand on a plank that leads to one of the galleys—Verrina plunges the 
Usurper into the waves—the weight of his armour sinks him. This 
is the catastrophe of the Tragedy. 

We have thus gone through one of the noblest performances that 
the genius of man ever accomplished. With all the fire of “ The 
Robbers,” it has all the depth of “ Wallenstein.” We have dwelt 
upon it at the greater length because we are convinced, that of all 
the German dramas, it would be one that, with prudent omissions, 
might be rendered the most effective on the English stage. The 
magnificence of the scenery—the perpetual stir and bustle of the ac- 
tion—the dazzling and fiery life that burns in every scene, would 
alone attract the multitude; while the deep learning that is of the 
heart—the majesty of the sentiments—the august poetry of the con- 
ception, would place before the wiser few such models of taste—such 
examples for emulation, as could not but tend to ennoble and refine 
our Stage. Macready would perform Fiesco admirably. We perceive 
that our influential contemporary, the “ Literary Gazette,” has com- 
pared Colonel d’Aguilar’s translation to some passages from the Ger- 
man by Mr. Gillies, and not advantageously to the former; but the 
fact is, that the best lines in Mr. Gillies’ translation are not a word of 
them in the original. And as regards the flow of the verse, we sus- 

ct that Colonel d’Aguilar has designedly left it frequently rude and 
unperfect to convey the better idea of the original, which is written 
in prose—the melodious prose of Schiller. 
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ON VERNACULAR LITERATURE, 


I. ENGLAND, which has given models to Europe of the most mas- 
terly productions in every class of learning, and every province of 
genius, so late as within these last three centuries, was herself desti- 
tute of a native literature. 

_ How “ that was performed in our tongue which may be compared, 
or preferred, either to insolent Greece or manery Rome,” as one of 
our great poets has nobly expressed himself, becomes a philological 
tale for an English philosopher, who discovers in the history of the 
human mind the gradual expansion of public opinion. 

The vernacular literature of every European nation was long 
impeded by the predominance of that universal language which the 
Gothic nations of Europe, from accident, if not from necessity, had 
adopted from that mighty Rome which they had themselves con- 
quered. Ecclesiastical Rome, whence the novel faith of Christianity 
was now to emanate, far more potent than military Rome, perpetuated 
the Roman language. The clergy through the diversified realms of 
Europe, held together by a common bond, chained to the throne of 
the priesthood—one faith, one discipline, one language! 

The Latin language, in verse and in prose, was domiciliated among 
people of the most opposite interests, customs, and characters. The 
primitive fathers, the later schoolmen, the monkish annalists, all alike 
composed in Latin; charters, even marriage contracts, in a word, all 
legal instruments, were drawn in Latin, and even the language of 
Christian prayer was that of abolished Paganism. 

The idiom of their father-land, or, as we have affectionately called 
it, our mother-tongue—those first human accents which their infant 
ear had caught, and which, from their boyhood, were associated with 
the most tender and joyous recollections—every nation left to fluc- 
tuate on the lips of the populace, rude and neglected: all men who 
looked towards advancement in the world, and were members of the 
higher classes in society, cultivated the Latin language. It is an obser- 
vation of the learned historian of our Anglo-Saxon history, that owing 
to this circumstance “ the Latin language and the classical writers were 
preserved by the Christian clergy from that destruction which has 
entirely swept from us the language and the writings of Phenicia, 
Carthage, Babylon, and Egypt.” But we must also recollect that the 
influence of the Latin language became far more permanent when the 
great master-works of antiquity were gradually unburied from their 
concealments. In this resurrection of taste and genius amidst the 
most barbarous ages, they survived by the secret charm of their 
style and the imperishable art of their composition. 

IJ. But we in England, while we shared in common with our neigh- 
bours this bondage of a foreign idiom, had likewise the peculiar 
unhappiness of bearing a double chain, and the ignominy of a double 
servitude. Not only the general cultivation of the Latin 1 
crushed every native attempt, and long procrastinated the day of out 
emancipation, but our countrymen had been compelled to adopt that 
Norman French which a foreign race had imposed on us—a ful 
intruder, with-which we had long to wrestle. us while the learned 
only communicated in Latin, the English at large, from their cradle, 
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were also taught to speak French, the court language, The vernacu- 
lar idiom seemed utterly extirpated. So much was our nation kept 
under, that we were glad to dissemble our tongue and learn theirs ; 
whereupon came. the proverb, “Jack would be a gentleman if. he 
could speak French,” as we gather from Sir Thomas Smith, the 
learned Secretary of Elizabeth, who was himself intent on refining the 
unpolished English of his day. 

It is remarkable, that when John de Trevisa, in 1381, translated 
the “ Polychronicon” into English, and stated his reason in a dialogue 
between “ Clericus and Patronus,” the patron deemed it a supernu- 
merary labour, since the Latin was the more general language; and 
even Trevisa himself doubted the utility of his own labour, at a time 
when the national antipathy to our old masters, the Normans, was at 
its height; when Edward III. had recenfly abolished the practice of 
carrying on the pleadings in our law courts in French; when a crisis 
had come, and a revolution was occurring in our grammar-schools, 
where, as Trevisa tells, “ the children leaveth French and construeth 
in English.” Our native translator still considers this important 
innovation not to be so wholly an advantage as some conceived ; for 
Trevisa feared that the neglect of the French idiom would be sensibly 
felt in their intercourse and “ travaile in straunge londes and in manie 
other places also.” So unsettled was the English language at that 
day, that Trevisa notices its unintelligible orthoepy. In different 
parts of the island a diversity of pronunciation occurred, so that the 
northern, the southern, and the middle-land-men, an intermixture of 
the Danish, the Saxon, and the Norman races, could not often under- 
stand one another. 

But the history of this ancient translation of the “ Polychronicon” 
offers a still more remarkable circumstance in the history of our lan- 
guage. Ata subsequent period, when it was printed by Caxton, not 
more than one hundred and twenty years had elapsed since the trans- 
lator’s death, and we find Caxton complaining of Trevisa’s “ rude and 
old English, that is to wit, certain words which in these days be 
neither used nor understood.” Trevisa himself, in his translation, had 
avoided what he calls “ the old and ancient English.” It might have 
startled Master Caxton to have suspected that he might be to us 
what Trevisa was to him, as it might equally have amazed Trevisa 
when he discovered archaisms which had contracted the rust of time, 
to have imagined that his fresher English were to be archaisms to 
his printer in the succeeding century. What a picture is here 
exhibited of the mortality of words through all the fleeting stages of 
their decadency ! 

III. Our language, indeed, long continued in this fluctuating state: 
it was built on sands. And to pursue this philological speculation to 
a much later date, look in the prefaces of our elder lexicographers. 
Every one of them pretends to purify the vocabulary of his pre- 
decessor. In the reign of Elizabeth, we see Baret in his “ Alvearie, 
or Quadruple Dictionary of Four Languages,” in 1580, thus express- 
ing himself :—“I thought it not meet to stuffe this work with,old 
obsolete words which now a-daies no good writer will use.” Words 
spurned at by the lexicographer of 1580 were probably words conse- 
crated by the venerable Chaucer, Gower, and Piers Plowman, , and 
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which, at least, the poetical antiquary would now gladly retrieve. 
‘These rapid revolutions in our language are remarkable. |The nephew 
of Milton, in the preface to his “Theatrum Poetarum,” where’ the 
critical touch of the great master so frequently betrays itself, pleads 
for our ancient poets, who are not the less poetical because their style 
is antiquated. Writing in the reign of Charles II. in 1675, he says 
—‘ From Queen Elizabeth's reign, the language hath not been so un- 
polished’ as to render the poetry of that time ungrateful to such as 
at this day will take the pains to examine it well. If no poetry should 
nee but what is calculated to every refinement of a language, of 

ow ill consequence this would be for the future let him consider, and 
make it his own case, who, being now in fair repute, shall, two 
or three ages hence, when the language comes to be double-refined, 
understand that his works are come obsolete and thrown aside. I 
cannot—” he, perhaps Milton, continues—“ I cannot but look upon it 
as a very pleasant humour that we should be so compliant with the 
French custom as to follow set fashions, not only in garments, but in 
music and poetry. For clothes, I leave them to the discretion of the 
modish ; breeches and doublet will not fall under a metaphysical con- 
sideration. But in arts and sciences, as well as in moral notions, I 
shall not scruple to maintain, that what was ‘ verum et bonum’ once, 
continues to be so always. Now whether the trunk-hose fancy of 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, or the pantaloon genius of ours be best, I 
shall not be hasty to determine.” It would seem as if Milton, from 
this new invasion of Gallic words and Gallic airiness which broke in 
at the Restoration, had formed some uneasy anticipations that his 
own learned diction and sublime form of poetry, might suffer by the 
transition, and that Milton himself might become as obsolete as some 
of his great predecessors. 

I cannot quit this subject of ancient words without one reflection. 
This rapid mortality of words, these perpetual ejections of powerful 
lexicographers, these terrors of neologisms, all only exhibit the natu- 
ral progress of style in the infancy of a language which was not yet 
that of a literary people. A national idiom, in its mighty formation 
struggling into birth, incumbered by the heavy mass in which it lies 
involved, is like the creation of the Lion of the Bard of Paradise, 
when 





“ half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing éo get free 
His hinder parts—” 

It may be suspected whether the English of our own times has not 
been enriched even by some former extravagant attempts, and there 
is no doubt that we have lost some picturesque words, and even some 
fortunate expressions, which have not always found equivalents in 
their substitutes. If Time, the great arbiter of words, as well as of 
things, chases away the fantastical, like expelled vagrants, the more 
felicitous should at all periods be allowed to claim their denizenship. 

IV, But to return to the history from which this digression has for 
a moment lured us. The learned wrote only to the learned in 
an universal language ; and the authors of every nation were alike 
aecessible to each other, unobscured by faithless translations. But 
however’ this might be desirable in this community, or republic of 
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letters, great scholars, after all, were only addressing great students ; 
and a similarity of thinking and of style usually deprived the writers 
of that raciness or originality which the nations of Europe afterwards 
displayed when they cultivated their vernacular literature. 

he progress of the human mind was not commensurate with the 
curious diligence which long prided itself on the purity of its Latinity. 
At a more advanced period in society and literature, authority was 
sought for every word, and patiently culled every favourite phrase, in 
a classical superstition of style; a solecism was fatal to a man’s 
honour; and even libels, and it is said, duels have occurred between 
two vindictive Ciceronians. Erasmus has written a satirical dia- 
logue to expose the extravagance of this wordy race. In a mosaic of 
phrases eminent scholars were often but ridiculous apes of Cicero, and 
in a cento of verses empty echoes of Virgil. 

The most classical Latinity, for no author ventured beyond an epi- 
gram in Greek, could be little more than the result of an ingenious 
memory, and the felicitous appropriation of phrases collected from the 
authors of another age and people. Century after century, men of 
genius in Europe were following each other in these sheep-tracks of 
antiquity. University responded to University, and the human mind 
was ever cast in the same mould. All native vigour died away 
in the coldness of imitation. Even meaner intellects were not always 
unsuccessful in acquiring this artifice of diction, covering their squalid 
meagreness with the purple patches of the immortal ancients. 

And in the progress of the human mind, of which literature is the 
history, it is remarkable of those writers who had already distin- 
guished themselves by their Latin works, that when they began to 
compose in their native language, those classical effusions on which 
they had confidently rested their future celebrity, sunk into oblivion ; 
and the writers themselves ceased to be subjects of critical inquiry or 
popular curiosity, except in that language in which they had created 
a manner, and a style, of their own. Here their original power, and 
their freed faculties, placed them at a secure interval from their 
imitators. Modern writers in Latin were doomed to find many 
equals, and some superiors ; and it was only those who afterwards be- 
came so inimitable in their vernacular idiom, who discovered how the 
productions of the heart, rather than those of the lexicon, were 
echoed to their authors in the voice of the people. 

The people indeed were removed far out of the influence of litera- 
ture; the people could neither become intelligent with the know- 
ledge, nor sympathise with the emotions, concealed in an idiom which 
had long ceased to be spoken. 

This state of affairs had not occurred among the Greeks, and 
hardly among the Romans, who had only composed their immortal 
works in their maternal tongue. Their arts, their sciences, and their 
literature were to be acquired by the single language which they used. 
It was the infelicity of their successors in dominion to weary out the 
tenderness of youth in the repulsive and barren labours of acquiring 
the languages of the two great nations, whose empire had for ever 
closed, but whose finer genius had triumphed over their conquerors. 

With the ancients, instruction did not commence until their seventh 
year; and until that period, nature was not disturbed in her myste- 
rious workings; the virgin intellect was not doomed to suffer the 
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violence of our first studies ; the torture of learning a language which 
had ceased to be spoken, by the medium of another equally unknown. 
Perhaps it was from this favourable circumstance that among the 
inferior classes of society in the two great nations, those slaves who 
discovered an aptitude for study, became eminent as skilful scribes, 
and even as original writers. One of the earliest prose writers in our 
language, when style was beginning to be cultivated, aptly described 
by a domestic but ingenious image, the effect of our mat gathering 
their burthens of grammatical faggots in the sylva of antiquity. 

It is Sir Thomas Elyot, who speaks in “ ‘The Boke of the Gover- 
nor,” which was first printed in 1531: “ By that time the learner 
cometh to the most sweet and pleasant reading of old authors, the 
sparks of fervent desire are extinct with the burthen of grammar, like 
as a little fire is soon quenched with a great heap of small sticks, so 
that it can never come to the principal logs where it should burn in a 
great pleasant fire.” 

V. It is evident, since the Christian era, that to the people at 
large, throughout Europe, all knowledge was inaccessible, because 
the first steps to approach the foreign idiom exacted a labour and a 
leisure which only a cloistered student could bestow. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that except the libraries of the 
monks, whose preserving hands have conveyed to us the treasures of 
ancient literature, there was a time when probably there neither 
existed a Royal nor a private collection in the kingdom. Even 
Glastonbury Abbey, one of the most extensive in England in 1248, 
possessed no more than four books in English, and those on religious 
topics; nor could Leland, in the reign of Henry VIII., when he ran- 
sacked the monasteries and other libraries, find more than two or 
three books written in English. Dr. Dibdin has expressed his sur- 
prise that Sir Thomas More, among the books he introduced into his 
‘“‘ Utopia,” has mentioned no English authors, and that Roger Ascham 
is equally sparing of his notice of English writers. Our bibliographer 
did not recollect that at the time that More and Ascham wrote, we 
did not possess a single vernacular writer in prose whom a scholar 
would quote. When Sir Thomas Elyot published his elaborate 
treatise “The Governor,” in that work, after a critical enumeration 
of the Greek and the Roman authors, he is at a stand for “ the best 
garden plots out of which to gather English language,” and in fact no 
English writer is specified. Yet, though without writers, there were 
those who felt the ambition or the love to cultivate their native Eng- 
lish; and about this time, when Lord Berners gave his Froissart, it is 
described as “translated out of Frenshe into our maternal English 
tongue ;” an expression which indicates all the filial affection of lite- 
rary patriotism. 

Accident has handed down to us two or three catalogues of books 
in the libraries of noblemen, one in the fourteenth century, and the 
other in the sixteenth. In the fourteenth century the volumes con- 
sisted, for the greater part, of those romances which, during that long 
period, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, formed the reading 
of the Noble, the Dame, and the Damosel, and all the courtly loungers 
in the Baronial castle. There is an intermixture of many legendary 
lives ‘of-Saints, and apocryphal adventures of “ Notre Seigneur,” in 
Egypt, with a volume or two of physic and surgery. The library in 
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the sixteenth century, in the reign of Henry VIIL. was. greatly 
improved—volumes of Divinity in Latin—a few classical authors, of 
antiquity; chiefly of a secondary order. In French, the same multi- 
tude of romances of chivalry, some ancient chronicles, and a Froissart, 
some translations of St. Austin, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, Irish 
legends of saints. In English, a Gower, a Chaucer, Trevisa’s “ Poly- 
chrenicon,” * ‘The Order of the Garter,” “ The Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
and * ‘The Feats and Arms of Chivalry,” by Christina of Pisa. Books 


on husbandry, surveying, on hawking, and hunting, and herbals. Of 
contemporaneous English authors, we only find “The Castle of 


Health,” a favourite treatise on medicine, by Sir Thomas Elyot, who 
was, however, no physician, and a single treatise of Sir Thomas More, 
of “ Dialogues concerning Heresies and Matters of Religion,” which 
this bibliographer of the sixteenth century has erroneously indicated 
“ ayainst the new opinions that held against pilgrimages.” Sir Thomas 
More has written no express treatise on “ Pilgrimages,” but in the 
“ Dialogues on Heresies,’ More has incidentally noticed the anti- 


Papal objections against pilgrimages then rising in those days of 


early Reformation. Among such important topics, how came the 
catalogue-writer to fix on one of minor interest to describe the 
volume? To him, indeed, it might not have seemed so—had the 
bibliographer himself ever trudged in one of those toilsome peregrina- 
tions, and now had lived to witness the validity of all those holy suf- 
ferings questioned, when, with a conscience as tender as his toes, 
“ Le veeu qu’il avoit fait 
D’aller au grand Saint Jacques, 
Grace a Dieu il l’avoit accompli 
Pour l'amour de Jesus Christ.” 
At a still later period, in 1580, the Royal Library, at Whitehall, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, was visited by Hentzner, the German tra- 
veller. He found it well furnished with Greek, Latin, Italian, and 


French books, but no English author is noticed! The shelf of 


native writers must have appeared vacant to the German’s eyes. At 
that time there was no English author whose name was sufliciently 
conspicuous to attract a foreigner’s notice. The massive folio of Sir 
Thomas More's works probably did not show itself in the library of 
Elizabeth, for we know that even the life of this illustrious man, 
written by his son-in-law Roper, in the reign of Mary, no one would 
venture to print in that of her successor. This biography first ap- 
peared at Paris so late as in 1626, when a Roman Catholic Princess 
had ascended the English throne. The writings of Sir Thomas 
Elyot and Roger Ascham were the only ones which might have 
obtained a place in the Royal Library. A language which had not 
yet produced a Dictionary, and whose writers hardly exceeded the 
dignity of pamphleteers, could not be supposed to possess any native 
literature to attract the attention of a foreigner. 

It is curious to discover, that some time before this period an Eng- 
lish Grammar had been actually printed at Rouen in 1563, by Gabriel 
Meurier, who, however, acknowledges that the English language was 
held in little estimation by Foreigners, except for commercial pur- 
poses, and was not regarded at home, since French was usually spoken 
by the English Court; and the Learned communicated | in Latin. 
This literary curiosity of so early an English Grammar is noticed by 
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La Croix'du Maine and Du Verdier, old French bibliographers. > ‘This 
Meurier published other similar pedagogical volumes, whieh ' 
be found at the British Museum. An Englishman, John Palsgrave, 
who resided so long in France that he became ambidextrous in both 
idioms, accompanied the sister of Henry VIII. when she married 
Louis XII. as her language-master. Palsgrave published his “ Es- 
claircissemens de la Langue Francoise” in 1530, one of the most 
recious volumes in English philology ; and as a monument of our 
anguage, its rarity is much to be regretted, since this treasure of 
English words sea phrases has been overlooked by our lexicographers. 

Nearly thirty years after Hentzner's view of the Royal Library at 
Whitehall, about 1610, when we discover English authors in number, 
Edmund Bolton, a judicious critic, in his “‘ Hypercritica,” a treatise 
on the composition of History, in his strictures on “ the proper graces 
of style,” adds—* the books out of which we gather the most warrant- 
able English, are not many to my remembrance.” Already this re- 
fined critic censured Sir Thomas More for “some few antiquated 
words ;” Sir Philip Sidney is admired for “ rich conceit and splendour 
of courtly expression,” but too florid for the historical style; the 
preface of Hooker is described as “a choice parcel of our vulgar lan- 
guage ;” Sir Walter Rawleigh’s preface to his great work, as full of 
“clear and courtly graces of style ;’ Sir Francis Bacon's writings are 
pronounced (the Essays, doubtless) to have the freshest and most 
savoury form, and aptest utterances, that, as I suppose, our tongue 
can bear.” The Jesuit Father Parsons’ style, and Cardinal Alan’s 
apology, are commemorated for “natural and exquisite English.” 
The critic was a Romanist, but the commendation of Father Parsons’ 
style was not awarded without justice. In this style, a primitive 
critic decided on our primitive authors. 

VI. The state of literature in England, from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to Elizabeth, is remarkable. 

The taste for classical learning and philological studies was fervid 
among certain classes in society; it even became fashionable, and 
distinguished females were familiar both with Greek and Roman 
writers. Our Grammar Schools had succeeded to the dissolved mo- 
nasteries in initiating our youth in their early studies. We had emi- 
nent grammarians; and Henry VIII. had lent his royal name, if not 
his hand, to the compilation of a Latin Grammar, which, according to 
his despotic edict, was to be the established Grammar of England. 

But the native language was abandoned and left to itself; as yet it 
had neither school, nor grammar, nor dictionary. Education was 
then in its infancy; and there was none for the luxurious nobles and 
gentry, who were occupied by hunting and hawking; more select in 
their cook and their falconer than in their domestic tutor, generally a 
degraded menial in their household, usually chosen for the smallness 
of his stipend and his patient suppleness to his seigneur, and not less 
to his boy-lord. Their reading was usually restricted to some French 
tome of chivalry, or to “a merrie tale in Boccace ;” and their science 
advanced not beyond the “ Shepherds’ Calendar,” or the * Secrets of 
Albert the Great.” The people, with no other knowledge of languages 
than their uncultivated English, seem to have possessed a flying) lite- 
rature of their own. The tales of minstrels still lingering in our 
nursery, traditional proverbs, and /Zsopian fables, were faithfully 
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transmitted from father to son, among those who never read... The 
Germans, have a term to designate this class of traditional literature, 
if so it may be considered, and call these volumes Volksbiicher, or 
the People’s books, The memories of the people had their stores of 
a short narrative poem or a startling tale, and all the fragmentary 
wisdom of sage antiquity, so daily useful, or so apt and delightful in 
the extensive scene of human life and manners. That these were 
handed down from generation to generation appears probable, from 
the circumstance, that hardly had the printing-press been in use when 
a multitude of “the People’s books” spread through Europe their 
rude instruction and their national humour. In. France, their Biblio- 
théque Bleue preserves the remains of this literature of the people. 
In Germany, some patriotic antiquaries have been delighted to collect 
this household literature of the illiterate; and in our. own country, 
the chap-books sold on the stalls of fairs, or mixed with the wares of 
“the chapman,” were these books of the People. The courtly favou- 
rites of one age, descended in another, from the oriel window to the 
cottage lattice. They took, indeed, a different appearance. The 
folio metrical romance, erst bound in crimson velvet, studded with 
bosses, and clasped in silver, now shrunk into a sixpenny-tale in 
prose ; and the “lays” of minstrelsy were re-echoed in the doggrel of 
the balladmonger. ‘The political satire of Reynard the Fox mixed 
with the Fables of Aisop; and the “ gestes” of Guy of Warwick, Sir 
Bevis of Hampton, and such other heroes of Chivalry, have been de- 
tected in the Tom Thumb and Thomas Hickathrift of the people. 
VII, The people, however, did not advance much in intelligence, 
even after the discovery of printing; for new works, which were de- 
signed for popular purposes, were still locked up in a language which 
none spoke and only the scholar read. And this, notwithstanding 
that the Italians had set a noble example to the other nations of Eu- 
rope, as we shall shortly see. “Il Cortegiano” of Castiglione, and 
the “ Galateo” of La Casa, were great and original efforts to strike at 
the follies, or reclaim the popular errors of social life, in their verna- 
cular idiom. But in other countries, those who were treading in the 
same path of ethical instruction, and refining the manners of their 
nation, dared not yet emancipate themselves from the golden manacles 
of their Latinity. Erasmus, whose amusing colloquies, and whose 
satirical panegyric on folly were so happily directed to open the 
minds of men; and Sir Thomas More, in his “ Utopia,” that philoso- 
phical model of an ideal society, were confined to the lettered circles. 
At a still later period, the genius of Verulam, whose prescient views 
had often anticipated the institutions and the discoveries of succeed- 
ing times, appears never to have contemplated the future miracles of 
his maternal tongue. Lord Bacon did not foresee that the English 
language would one day be capable of embalming all that philosophy 
can discover or poetry can invent; that his country at length would 
possess a national literature, and exult in classical compositions of its 
own. So little did Lord Bacon esteem the language of his. country, 
that his favourite works are composed in Latin; and what he: had 
written in English he was anxious to have preserved, as he expresses ' 
it, in “that universal language which may last as long as books last.’ 
It would have surprised Lord Bacon to have been told that the Jearn- 
ed in Europe would one day study English authors to learn to think 
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and write, and prefer his own “Essays” in their living pith’ to’ the 
colder transfusions of the Latin versions of his friends. ‘The taste of 
the philosophical Chancellor was inferior to his invention. «| ' , 

VIL. The progress of the vernacular idiom among the nations’ of 
Eurepe.was long impeded by the very circumstances which, in the 
due course of events, terminated in creating it. ‘Two splendid incis 
dents in literary history long occasioned the neglect of every native 
literacure—the emigration of the fugitive Greeks into Italy, and the 
researches fur the recovery of ancient manuscripts before the era of 
Printing. 

The modern Greeks charmed the Italians when they disclosed their 
Hellenistic stores; and though the Greeks proudly triumphed that 
they alone possessed the great originals, yet the Italians often infused 
into the supple Greeks a sympathy for their old Latin favourites. The 
Romans, in their rivality, by the very act of their imitation, at least, 
had conceded an eternal homage to the genius of their masters. This 
period has been termed the Restoration of Letters. It struck a fresh 
impulse into literary pursuits. The occupation of disinterring manu- 
scripts, which had long been buried in dungeon-darkness, was carried 
on with an enthusiasm of which, perhaps, it would be difficult for us 
at this day to form an adequate conception. Many exhausted their 
fortunes in distant journeys, or in importations from the East; and 
the possession of a manuscript was considered not to have been dearl 
purchased by the transfer of an estate, since only for the loan of one, 
the pledge was nothing less. The recovery of a complete author, 
known only by fragments, or the discovery of one, perhaps heard of 
for the first time, was tantamount to the acquisition of a province. 
When a copy of Quinctilian was discovered, the news circulated 
throughout Europe. The rapture of collation, the restoration of a 
corrupt text, or the perpetual commentary, was the ambition of 
a life. 

This was the useful age of critical erudition. It furnished the 
studious with honours and avocations, reserved only for themselves, 
but it withdrew them from the cultivation of all vernacular literature. 
They courted not the popular voice when a professorial chair, ora 
dignified secretaryship, offered the only profit or honour the literary 
man contemplated. Accustomed to the finished compositions of the 
ancients, they depreciated their maternal language, too rude and un- 
worthy of a scholar’s regard. More than two centuries were ardently 
consumed in these studies of antiquity and of critical learning. 

The Latin language thus became the literary language of Europe. 
It was even employed on incompatible subjects, in contradiction to 
good taste and common sense. Although Machiavel and Guicciar- 
dini had exhibited to Europe models of historical composition in their 
vernacular idiom, England and France remained without a classical 
historian of their affairs in their native language. 

The native rude chroniclers of both these nations in their con- 
fused pages, were but crude and childlike collectors of events; their 
indiscriminate narratives seem never to have passed through their 
minds by any intellectual process. When these simple recorders 
occasionally fall on some important incident, they make it small by 
their meagreness, or perplex by their trivial abundance. They are 
still the prolonged torture of the philosophical historian whenever 
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he would detect among such formless masses what these ‘writers 
themselves never suspected—the principles which govern ‘mankind— 
the passions which rise up at every new era—and the genius of the 
men who were their leaders. 

The great historians still. persevered in composing in Latin, not- 
withstanding the period was so modern and the interest so personal, 
which engaged their patriotic pens. The illustrious Camden surely 
partook largely of this reigning fatuity when he composed the cho- 
rography of England in the language of Rome; Camden too wrote 
the history of Elizabeth; Buchanan that of Scotland, and De Thou 
his great history, which includes that of the Reformation in France, 
in Latin. All these works addressed to the deepest sympathies of 
the people were not imparted to them. 

There was a peculiar absurdity in composing modern history in the 
ancient language of a people, alike foreigners to the feelings as well 
as the nature of the transactions. The Latin had neither proper 
terms to describe modern customs, nor fitting appellatives for names 
and places. The fastidious delicacy of the writers of modern latinity 
could not endure to vitiate their classical purity by the gothic names 
of their heroes, and of the barbarous localities where memorable 
transactions had occurred. These great authors in their despair 
actually preferred to shed an obscurity over their whole history 
rather than to disturb the collocation of their numerous diction. 
Buchanan and De Thou, by a ludicrous play on words translated the 
proper names of persons and of places. A Scottish worthy, Wise- 
heart, was dignified by Buchanan with a Greek denomination, Sopho- 
cardus ; so that in a history of Scotland the name of a conspicuous 
hero does not appear, or must be sought for in a Greek Lexicon, 
which, after all, may require a punster for a reader. 

The history of De Thou is frequently unintelligible, and two sepa- 
rate indexes of names and places, and the public offices which his 
personages held, did not always agree with the original family copy. 
The names of the persons are latinised according to their etymology, 
and all public offices are designated by those Roman ones which bore 
some fancied analogy. But the modern office was ill indicated by the 
ancient ; the Constable of France, a military charge, differed from the 
Magister Equitum, and the Marshals of France from the Jribunus 
Equitum. His nomenclature seems a chaos, and his equivocal per- 
sonages are not always recognized in the travesty of their Roman 
masquerade. 

The predominant prejudice of writing in Latin was first checked in 
Germany, France, and England, by the leaders of that great revolu- 
tion which opposed the dynasty of the tiara. It was one of the great 
results of the Reformation, that it taught the learned to address the 
people. The versions of the Scriptures seemed to consecrate the 
vernacular idiom of every nation in Europe. Calvin wrote his great 
work, “ The Institute of the Christian Religion,” at the same time in 
the Latin language and in the French; and thus these are both alike 
original, Calvin deemed, that to render the people intelligent, their 
instructor should be intelligible, and that if books are written for 
a great purpose, they were only excellent in the degree that they 
were multiplied. Calvin addressed not a few erudite recluses, but a 
whole nation. 
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IX. The reader may have already observed by our notices of Cas- 
tiglione and La Casa, Macchiavelli and Guicciardini, that while the 
European nations alike continued to neglect the cultivation of their 
native idiom, the Italians however had set them a far different and 
noble example. It was indeed Italy, the mother and the nurse of 
literature, as the filial zeal of her sons have hailed her, which first 
opened to the nations of Europe the possibility of each creating a 
vernacular literature, reflecting the image, not of the Greeks and 
Romans, but of themselves. 

Three memorable men of the finest and most contrasted genius 
appeared in one place and at one period. Petrarch indeed imagined 
that his Latin Epic would form the delight of posterity, and contemn- 
ed his Italian “ Rime” as “nugellas vulgares.” With that contempt 
for the language of the people, in which the learned participated, 
Petrarch was even insensible to the inspiration of a mightier genius 
than his own, who with a parental affection had adopted the orphan 
idiom of his father-land—an orphan idiom which hitherto had been a 
wanderer, and had not yet found even a name; for it was then un- 
certain what was the true language of Italy. Dante, with a more 
daring genius, had anticipated the wants of future times, for with all 
his adoration of his master Virgil, he rejected the verse of Virgil, to 
secure his own immortality. A peculiar difficulty however: oecurred 
to the first former of the vernacular literature of Italy. In the state 
of this unsettled language, composed of fragments of the latinity of a 
former populace, with the corruptions and novelties introduced by 
its new masters; deformed by a great variety of dialects, submitted 
in the mouths of the people to their caprices, and unstamped by the 
hand of a master, it seemed hopeless to fix on any idiom which by 
its inherent nobleness should claim the distinguished honour of being 
deemed Italian. Dante refused this envied grace, to any of the rival 
principalities of his country. He, however, mysteriously asserted 
that the true Italian “ volgare” might be discovered in every Italian 
city, but being common to all, it could not be appropriated by any 
single one. He dignified the “volgare illustre” which he had im- 
agined by magnificent titles; it was illustrious, it was cardinal, it 
was aulic, it was courtly, it was the language of the most learned who 
had composed in the vulgar idiom, whether in Sicily, in Tuscany, in 
Puglia, even in Lombardy, or iti the marches of Ancona! This 
fanciful description’ of the Italian language appeared enigmatical to 
the plain sense and the methodical investigations of the cold and 
cautious Tiraboschi. That grave critic submitted the interior feeling 
of the poet to the test of facts and dates. With more erudition than 
taste he marked the mechanical gradations of every language, from 
rudeness to refinement. The historical investigator could conceive 
no othér style than what his chronology had discovered.* But the 
spirit of Dante had penetrated beyond the palpable substances of 
the explorer of ‘facts. Dante, in his musings, had thrown a mystical 
veil over the Italian language. He seems presciently to have con- 
templated amidst the distraction of so many dialects, that an Italian 
style would arise which at some distant day would be deemed classi- 
cal. Dante wrote, and Dante was the classic of his country ! 








* Tiraboschi, VILL. Pref. xv. 
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The third great master in their first vernacular literature was Boc- 
caccio, who threw out the fertility of his genius in the volgare of 
Nature herself. The Shakspeare of a hundred tales transformed 
himself into all the conditions of society; he touched all the passions 
of human beings; he penetrated into the thoughts of men ere he de- 
lineated their manners. “ His most eloquent and most perfect prose” 
is the theme of the Italian critic’s ecstasy.* Even two learned 
Greeks had acknowledged that the tale-teller of Certaldo, in his va- 
riegated pages, had displayed such force and diversity in his genius, 
that no Greek writer could be compared with his singular excellence. 
The “ volgare eloquenza” was at once created, and this new glory 
has never been eclipsed by his successors. 

Thus was the Italian language formed three centuries before the 
English, or the French, se indeed preceded all other modern lan- 
guages. Whether from the more familiar intercourse which the Ita- 
lian writers enjoyed with the fine remains of ancient literature, which 
insensibly enriched their own idiom, or from that native spirit which 
lingered under those lucid skies, and was still displayed in their 
manners and their genius, may be an inquiry of some curiosity. It 
is indeed remarkable that the other languages of Europe had the ill- 
fortune of falling into decrepitude; they were all too barbarous and 
inartificial to remain permanent. Puttenham, the critic of the reign 
of Elizabeth, complains that Piers Plowman, Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate, required glossaries, so did Ronsard, Baif, and Marot, in 
France. In prose, we had no single author till the close of the six- 
teenth century who had yet constructed a style; and in France 
Rabelais and Montaigne seemed to have contracted the rust and 
rudeness of antiquity, to the refinement of the following generation. 

Custom and prejudice, however, predominated over the feelings of 
the learned even in Italy. Their epistolary correspondence was still 
carried on in Latin, and even the first dramas of Italy were in the 
language of ancient Rome. Angelo Politian appears to have been 
the earliest who composed a dramatic piece, his “ Orfeo,” in “ stilo 
volgare,” and for which he assigns a reason which might have occur- 
ed to many of his predecessors, “ perché degli Spettatori fusse 
meglio intesa,” that he might be better understood by the audience! 
The vernacular idiom in Italy was still so little in repute that their 
youths were prohibited from reading Italian books. It is, however, 
evident that their native productions operated with a secret charm 
on their sympathies, for Varchi has told a curious anecdote of his 
father sending him to prison, where he was kept on bread and water, 
as a penance for his inveterate passion for reading works in the ver- 
nacular idiom. 

X. Such were the difficulties and obstructions which occurred in 
the formation of that Native Literature, in whose prosperous state 
every European people now exults. Homogeneous with their ha- 
bitual associations, moulded by their customs and manners, and every 
where stamped by the peculiar organization of each distinct race, we 
see the vernacular literature ever imbued with the qualities’ of the 
soil whence it springs, diversified, yet ever true to Nature; for the 
sume eternal passions are alike eloquent in the literatare’ of every 
nation. VARRO. 





* Botari Lezioni sopra il Decamerone, 1—14. 
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OUR ANECDOTAGER,. 
P (Now first published.) 

Ir is now some years since, that the anecdotic-mania broke out 
among us. A literary lounger was first infected with that agreeable 
disorder ; and. not inappropriately, it first appeared as “ Drossiana” 
for a periodical work. Collected in volumes, “ Seward’s Anecdotes ” 
were a favourite with the Public. The form of the work, and the em- 
bellishments by Fuseli, gave an appearance of elegance to these 
volumes, They contained several inedited pieces, but the chief ma- 
terials were extracted from books, and apparently often from recol- 
lection, for they are given in a loose and inaccurate manner. Ano- 
ther lounger, James Petit Andrews, puts forth his “ Anecdotes 
Ancient and Modern,” but these are trivial and betray the feeble 
mind of the collector. Other similar publications followed, some 
better and more as indifferent. It was on this occasion that the 
most elegant poet of our times, declared that it seemed as if we 
were all in “ Our Anecdotage,” This was the feathered arrow of 
the Wit. But “A Dissertation on Anecdotes,” by a well-known 
writer, showed so many excellencies in Anecdotes, that it seemed as 
if the depreciating term had been misapplied. 

Among those numerous literary “ Designs” which Dr, Johnson 
had projected in his studious days, there is one entitled “ Minutix 
Literaria, Miscellaneous Reflections, Criticisms, Emendations, Notes.” 
During the life of every man of letters every day furnishes a variety 
of curious. information, often on important subjects, which is con- 
demned to perish, from its isolated nature, and the improbability 
that such particles of information, or curiosity, can ever be intro- 
duced into elaborate works. It is evident that these matters are 
neither unimportant, nor uninteresting, otherwise they would not 
have exercised the pen of their recorder. They are not trite or tri- 
vial things, what we care not to know, but usually they are unknown, 
and often in the strict and original sense of the term Anecdoti 
published for the first time, 

Of such matters drawn from their manuscript state, and indeed we 
only profess to exercise a faithful Editorship in the present article, 
we propose opening a collection to be occasionally continued. In 
despair of embodying them in any other form than in the present un- 
connected ana, we must submit to accommodate ourselves to their 
heterogeneous nature, convinced that if they are not preserved in 
this inartificial manner they must be suffered to moulder away on the 
solitary leaf which retains them. We should then lose many things, 
agreeable to read, and which often convey information not elsewhere 
to be found. 

The materials of these papers are not extracted from any ordinar 
sources of information, and they pretend to communicate original ad- 
ditions, or illustrations, to whatever we already possess on the sub- 
jects. they touch on; they will not interfere with what already lies on 
our shelves. They will sometimes contribute small particulars of great 
men, which the reader has not before met ; poignant anecdotes, mor- 
sels of criticism, and fragments of literature. These have been fur- 
nished. from contemporary manuscripts, where the writers themselves 
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have given their views of the persons and events, which then busied 
their curiosity, and still interest our own. Histories of books and 
authors which were unknown to their critics, or life-writers, may yet 
be told. Many pieces of secret history too detached to enter into 
the general views of more formal history, may be preserved. Some- 
times com tively trivial, and sometimes important, sometimes 
concise and sometimes copious—an anecdote or a narrative—in their 
disjointed state, they will still be the scattered members of history. 
They may gratify the curious, they may delight the general reader, 
and even serve to embellish the page of the future writer who may 
sometimes bestow on them the happier grace of aptness and juxta- 
position, in combining them with his own work. For the conveni- 
ence of reference hereafter, the separate articles are numbered. 


I. 

I am not aware that any writer, not excepting Lord King the re- 
cent biographer of Locke, has noticed one of the most curious par- 
ticulars in the history of the studies of our philosopher. It appears, 
that his memorable discovery, or developement of that new system of 
the “ Association of Ideas,” was an after-thought. It never appeared 
in the first edition of the “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” and 
when he sent it forth to the world, Locke certainly was not aware of 
the surprising novelty which has immortalized his name. I learn 
this from a manuscript letter which accompanied the new edition on 
its presentation to Sir Hans Sloane. 

“ Oates, Dec. 2, 1699. 

“ T took the liberty to send you just before I left the town the last edition of 
my Essay. I do not intend you should have it gratis. There are two new 
Chapters in it; one of the § Association of Ideas,’ and another of ¢ Enthusiasm.’ 
These two I expect you should read and give me your opinion frankly upon. 
Though I have made other large additions, yet it would be to make you pay too 
dear to expect you should be at the task to find them out, and read them. You 
will do very friendly by me if you forgive me ¢he wasting your time on these two 
chapters.” 

Il. 

Daniel De Foe said there was only this difference between the 
fates of Charles the First, and his son James the Second; that the 
former's was a wet martyrdom and the other’s a dry one. When Sir 
Richard Steele was made a Member of the Commons it was expected 
from his ingenious writings that he would have been an admirable 
orator, but it not proving so, De Foe said “ He had better have con- 
tinued the Spectator than the Tatler.” 


Ill. 

The local designation of the following anecdote confirms its au- 
thenticity, which however required no other indication than the cha- 
racteristic humour of Addison in his odd conception of old Montaigne. 

When Mr. Addison lodged in Kensington Square, he read over 
some of “ Montaigne’s Essays,” and finding little or no information in 
the chapters of what their titles promised, he closed the book more 
confused than satisfied. 

“ What think you of this famous French author ?” said a gentle- 
man present. 

“ Think!” said he smiling. “Why that a pair of manacles, ora 
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stone doublet would probably have been of some service to that au- 
thor’s infirmity.” 

“ Would you imprison a man for singularity in writing ?” 

“Why let me tell you,” replied Addison, “if he had been a 
horse he would have been poaihalal for straying, and why he ought to 
be more favoured because he is a man, I cannot understand.” 


IV. 

A medical confession, frankly delivered by that. eminent physician 
and wit, Sir Samuel Garth, has been fortunately preserved ; perhaps 
the truth it reveals is as conspicuous as its humour. 

Dr. Garth (so he is called in the manuscript) who was one of the 
Kit-Kat Club, coming there one night, declared he must soon be 
gone, having many patients to attend; but some good wine being 
produced he forgot them. When Sir Richard Steele reminded him 
of his appointments, Garth immediately pulled out his list, which 
amounted to fifteen—and said, “ It’s no great matter whether I see 
them to-night or not, for nine of them have such bad constitutions, 
that all the physicians in the world can’t save them, and the other six 
have so good constitutions that all the physicians in the world can’t 
kill them.” 

V. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller latterly painted more for profit than for praise, 
and is said to have used some whimsical preparations in his colours 
which made them work fair and smoothly off, but not endure. A 
friend noticing it to him, said, “ What do you think posterity will 
says Sir Godfrey Kneller, when they see these pictures some years 

ence 7” 

“ Say!” replied the artist : “ Why they'll say Sir Godfrey Kneller 
never painted them !” 

VI. 

Many epitaphs and inscriptions were composed for Sir Isaac New- 
ton. It was a contest with the wits of the day. We are only ac- 
quainted with the fine poem of Thomson, dedicated to his memory, 
and the inscription designed by Pope. I discovered an epitaph on 
the father of modern philosophy, which, as far as I have been enabled 
to ascertain, still lies in its manuscript state. The conception is sub- 
lime, as the subject. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


More than his name were less—’twould seem to fear 
He who increased heaven’s fame, could want it here ; 
Yet when the suns he lighted up shall fade, 

And all the worlds he found, are first decayed, 

Then void and waste Eternity shall lie, 

And Time, and Newton's name, together die. 


VII. 

An epitaph on the Scottish Mary, may be found in the Harleian 

MS. 681. The original may serve as an extraordinary specimen of 

the noble lapidary manner of compression on the style and the sub- 

ject. It is the whole biography of that victim of love, of state policy, 

and of female jealousy. The close translation which accompanies the 
original, not inadequately conveys its force. 
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EPITAPHIUM MARI STUART REGINE SCOTLEA. 

Regibus orta, auxi Reges, Reginaque vixi ; 
Ter Nupta, et tribus orba viris, tria Regna reliqui : 
Gallus opes, Scotus cunas, habet Angla sepulchrum. 

Issued from Kings, I greatened Kings, and kingly crowns have worne ; 

Thrice wedded, thrice a widow, I three kingdoms have foregone ; 

The French my wealth, the Scot my birth, the English hath my tomb, 

VIII. 

The enthusiasm which at first was caught by the readers of the 
works of the platonic Dr. Henry More, is remarkable; but Henry 
More was himself an enthusiast. So necessary is it, that there 
should be some reality in every great illusion, if we hope to create 
the sympathy of those around us. Time however has long cast into 
shade the visionary pages of Henry More, and he seems himself to 
have survived that fame which he had once promised to himself. I 
find a curious fact relating to his works. A gentleman who had died 
beyond sea, left a legacy of three hundred pounds for the translation 
of Dr. Henry More’s works. The task was cheerfully undertaken by 
the Doctor himself, but when he had finished, he was forced to give 
the bookseller the three hundred pounds to print them. 


IX. 

An extraordinary prosecution for a singular libel occurred under 
the administration of the Duke of Buckingham. Some fiddlers at 
Staines were indicted for singing scandalous songs of the Duke. The 
songs also did not fail to libel both James and Charles. The Bench were 
puzzled how to proceed. The offensive passages they would not per- 
mit to be openly read in court, lest the scandals should spread. It 
was a difficult point to turn. They were anxious that the people 
should see that they did not condemn these songs without. due 
examination. They hit upon this expedient. Copies of the songs 
were furnished to every Lord and Judge present; and the Attorney- 
General in his charge, when touching on the offending passages, did 
not, as usual, read them out, but noticed them by only repeating the 
first and the final lines, and when he had closed they were handed to 
the fiddlers at the bar, interrogating them whether these were not 
the songs which they had sung of the Duke? To this they con- 
fessed, and were condemned in a heavy fine of 500/. and to be 
pilloried and whipped. 

This novel and covert mode of trial excited great discontent among 
the friends of civil freedom. It was asserted, that all trials should be 
open, and that a court of justice was xem is a public place, where the 
judges publicly delivered the reasons and the grounds of their judg- 
ment. The mode now resorted to, was turning a court of judgment 
into a private chamber, and excluded the hearers from understanding 
the reasons of every judge’s opinion, and the court themselves from 
hearing each other's. It was farther alleged, that in the present case, 
the Lords could not be sure that the copies showed to the prisoners 
were the same as that which each had before him, or that every Lord 
had looked into the same paper which was showed to the fiddlers, ‘so 
that they might be condemned for that in which they stood ‘not im- 
plicated.—I suppose this singular case of the Fiddlers of ‘Staines to'be 
unique, and never to have been perpetuated in any of our law books. 
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THE CHARACTER AND ADMINISTRATION OF NECKER. 


Peruars the annals of the world do not furnish an epoch, more 

worthy of fixing the attention of those, who regard the history of 
their race with the eye either of a philosopher or philanthropist, 
than the few years that immediately preceded the outbreaking of the 
first French Revolution. 
_. When Louis XVI. came to the throne, an attempt had been made 
to retard the fate of the falling monarchy by the appointment of the 
Minister Turgot: the first time, perhaps, in the history of the human 
race that the administration of the affairs of a great nation had been 
committed to the hands of a truly virtuous and philosophic states- 
man. But the aristocratic and ecclesiastical faction, whose interests 
were so much opposed to those of their fellow-citizens, soon succeed- 
ed in driving him from his post, and. the vessel, with additional speed, 
continued to drift down the torrent of her fate. Some idea of the 
number, and the rate of increase of the number, of those who were as 
much opposed: to any reform in the government or finances of France 
of that day as those whose family names have for the last fifty years 
figured on the British pension-list, may be formed from the following 
statement made by Necker in his work, “De l’Administration des 
Finances de la France :"—* 


“Tl ne m’avoit point paru indifférent,” he says, “de connoitre, quelle est la 
quantité de charges, en meocheg qui procurent la noblesse héréditaire, soit dés 
linstant qu’on en est revétu, soit a la seconde ou a la troisieme génération, soit 
au bout d’un certain nombre d’années de possession. Le nombre passe quatre 
mille, et je crois 4-peu-pres juste, l’6numération succinte que je vais en donner. 

“ 80 charges de Maitre des Requétes. 

“ 1000 charges, environ, dans les Parlements, en retrenchant celles qui sont 


possédées par les conseillers-cleres. 
“ 900 drt 


es, environ, dans les Chambres des Comptes, et les Cours des 
Aides. 


“ 70 dans le Grand Conseil. 

“ 30 dans la Cour des Monnoies. 

“ 20 au Conseil Provincial d’ Artois. 

80 au ChAtelet de Paris. 

“740 dans les Bureaux des Finances. 

“« 50 charges de grands baillifs, sénéchaux, gouverneurs et lieutenants géné 
raux d'épée. 

“ 900. charges de Secretaires du Roi. 

“« Enfin, on peut fixer a 200, environ, les offices en commission au Parlement 
de Nanci, et au Conseil Souverain d’Alsace, plusieurs charges tenant en second 
ordre au Conseil et a la Chancellerie, celles aux Tribunaux de la Table de 
marbre, et quelques autres encore.” 


_In order fully to appreciate the advantage and ornament which this 
noblesse thus formed conferred on the French nation, it is necessary 
to bear,in mind that a large proportion of these offices were utterly 
useless, and that.those who bore them enjoyed certain exemptions 
from. the payment of taxes. Necker does not inform us whether any 
of, them were held by ladies, though there are many instances in 
French history of women of intrigue about the Court being placed at the 
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head. of a convent of monks; and, no doubt, eases might be produced 
where the proper performance of certain functions, by an. agreeable 
woman was rewarded by a pension, that, computed in English money, 
might even amount to little less than twelve hundred pounds a 
ear. 

; Though we think there is no parallel between the Ministry now 
ruling England and that which then governed France, yet there is a 
certain fearful analogy between the state of France at that time and 
that of England at this, some points of which we shall present to the 
attention of our countrymen, as we pass in rapid review some of the 
leading measures of M. Necker’s administration. We may state at 
the outset, that our opinion of Necker’s merits as a statesman is by 
no means very high; though, at the same time, we consider him to 
have been, perhaps, as much underrated by some writers as he has 
been overrated in the estimation of himself and his daughter. There 
was little hope that he would succeed in accomplishing that in which 
Turgot had failed, with both more knowledge and greater firmness of 
character, with a stronger will, and a more powerful and enlightened 
understanding. 

In the interior administration of the kingdom, Necker’s principal 
act was the adoption of a plan for the establishment of provincial 
assemblies, which had been conceived by Turgot, but which that Mi- 
nister had been prevented, by his dismissal from office, from putting 
in execution. But in one important particular Necker departed from 
Turgot’s system of finance. The three leading points on which Tur- 
got insisted were— 

Point de Banqueroute, 

Point d’ Augmentation d'Impots, 

Point d’Emprunts. 
From one, at least, of these Necker departed. By means of his high 
commercial character he procured loans on tolerably moderate terms, 
and by that means relieved the immediate distresses of the treasury. 
These, however, were but temporary expedients, to which Turgot 
had disdained to stoop. 

When Necker was appointed Director-General of the Finances (an 
office to which all the trouble, and a great part of the responsibility, 
were attached, without the supreme control), the finances of France 
were in such a condition that it was little that the most zealously able 
and active reforming Minister could have accomplished. An Eng- 
lishman will fully comprehend that condition when we state, that it 
was somewhat similar to that in which the English Tories, after fifty 
years’ malversation, handed over those of England to Lord Grey 
and his colleagues. And here a striking analogy appears. Oné’ of 
the first acts of Lord Grey’s administration has been to undecéive 
the country as to the condition of certain branches of the finance, 
around which their predecessors were in the habit of casting‘an'iim- 
penetrable veil of mystery. They were immediately assailed’ with the 
most vehement and vulgar clamour by the organs of the’Tory' faction: 
One of the principal acts of Necker’s first ministry was the’ publiéa- 
tion of the celebrated “Compte-rendu.” This was the signal fora 
general attack from all those who were interested in the preservation, 
who worshipped the “venerable antiquity,” of old abuses. All those 
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Court-insects, we should say reptiles, for they had not the harmless- 
ness of insects, and rather resembled the noxious grub of Pope—' |” 


“ The bug with gilded wings, 
The painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ;” 


who had been always accustomed to live on the labour of others, and, 
what was more, to be insolent to those on whose labour they lived— 
those favourites, courtiers, and ministers, who concealed amid the 
glare of imaginary greatness both their real insignificance and their 
secret rapine—those pretended statesmen, who flattered themselves 
that they were great politicians because they were great intriguers, 
cried out “Sacrilege!” and represented the revealing of the myste- 
ries of the Cabinet as an outrage upon the majesty of the Throne. 

Another difficulty of Necker, which has been well described by his 
pire, Tein Madame de Staél,* has likewise a parallel in the present 
condition of England. The women of a certain rank, as is well bnew 
interfered much in politics before the Revolution, indeed to such a 
degree that it might be truly affirmed, when we consider the character 
of the women in question, that at one time France was governed by a 
dynasty of titled harlots. Their husbands, their brothers, or the men 
with Shiite they intrigued, employed them to go to the houses of the 
Ministers, where they employed all those fascinations of manner and 
conversation, of which they were such perfect mistresses, to obtain 
whatever object they had in view. Necker listened to them with 
great politeness; but he easily saw through their designs, and the 
graces of their conversation made no impression upon him. ‘Those 
dames then gave themselves great airs, recalled with affected negli- 
gence the illustrious names which they bore, and demanded a pension 
as a matter of right. Necker, however, always adhered to justice, and 
did not allow himself to lavish the money acquired by the sacrifices 
of the people. “ What is a thousand crowns to the King?” said they. 
“A thousand crowns!” replied Necker; “ it is the taxation of a 
village.” 

There is in England at present a dynasty of such women—proud 
of their rank, and perhaps still prouder of their fashion—immoral, 
insolent— 

«« __- Empty of all good, wherein consists 
Woman’s domestic honour and chief praise ; 
Bred my and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence ; to sing, to dance, 
To dress, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye.” —Mi ton. 


Woe to the country where such women have power to give law to 
their countrywomen in the fashion both of their dress and morals! 
“ What,” say they, “ is a pension of a thousand pounds a-year to a 
country like England? And our rank and fashion, you know, must 
be supported.” —“ Hang ye, gorbellied knaves!” said the high-mettled 
thieves to the dull, honest citizens; “ young men must live.” e 
may answer.with Necker that a thousand pounds is the taxation ofa 
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8 even of a small town, and that if must, live, 
live like | hostess Quickly’s gentlewomen—by v« untary, pais he 


Necker was not permitted to transact business alone with his Ma- 

ty; M. de Maurepas always made a third. It was during one of 
ie attacks of gout that Necker, finding himself alone with the King, 
obtained the dismissal of M. de Sartines from the Marine, and the 
appointment of the Maréchal de Castries in his place. 


““M. de Sartines,” says Madame de Staél,* “ was an ex e of the sort of 
choice which is made in the monarchies where the liberty of tthe press and the 
Assembly of the Deputies do not render it gar pe! to have recourse to men of 
talent. He had been an excellent lieutenant of police: some intrigue elevated 
pn to the rank of Minister of the Marine. M, Necker went to his house some 

days after his nomination: he had had his chamber hung with maps; and he 
said to M. Necker, as he walked up and down his study, ‘ See what progress I 
have already made: I can put my hand upon that map and point out to you, 
shutting my eyes, where are the four quarters of the globe.’” 


Madame de Staél adds, with cruel irony—at least we take it so— 


“Ces belles connoissances n’auroient pas sembl€ suffisantes en Angleterre 
pour diriger la Marine.” 


Madame de Staél says, that from that day M. de Maurepas became 
Necker’s mortal enemy. This old courtier belonged to that class of 
Ministers with whom the public good went for nothing, who only in- 
terested themselves in what they called the service of the King ; that 
service consisting in the favour which they might gain or lose at 
Court. Maurepas discovered, by an imprudence of Madame Necker, 
that Necker was very sensitive to libellous attacks. He encouraged 
certain persons about the Court, and in the service of the Comte 
d'Artois, to spread libels against Necker. Necker desired to have 
some mark of the royal approbation which should support him against 
the attacks of those libellers, and act as a discouragement to them. 
He demanded their dismissal from the service of the Comte d’ Artois, 
and at the same time, admittance for himself into the Council of State, 
from which he had been excluded on the ground of his being a Pro- 
testant. -In consequence of the answer he received to his demand, 
M. Necker gave in his resignation, which was accepted.+ 

In 1787 M. de Calonne, in the Assembly of the Notables, took 
occasion to attack the veracity of the statements submitted to the 
King by Necker. The latter lost no time in transmitting to his Ma- 
jesty a memorial which fully established the fidelity of his statement. 
The King read it and was satisfied, but was unwilling that it should 
be made public. With this however Necker, as he conceived him- 
self to have received a public affront in the printed discourse of M. 
de Calonne, would not comply. Accordingly he printed his reply to, 
M. de Calonne, of which the King was no sooner apprised than ‘he 
exiled Necker by a lettre de cachet to a distance of forty leagues 
from Paris. Whatever opinion may be entertained of +e ami 
qualities, of the goodness of Louis XVI., it will convey no ats 





* «« Considerations,” &c. tom. i. p. 94. 
# Madame de Staél’s “Considérations sur la Révolution Francaise,” ‘tom. L— 


“ Private Life of M. Necker.”’—‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution de 1789, &c. par deux 
Amis de la Liberté.” 
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idea of ‘his weakneds ‘to give a portrait of the man whom he: thus, 
supported against Necker. : 

_ © Men were struck with surprise and consternation to behold the wealth of 
the State in the hands of a man who had wasted his eer a mau who, in- 
corisiderate by character, immoral by system, had dishono his talents by his 
vices, his dignities by the brium of his conduct; who long since grown 
old in amorous intrigues and in those of the Court, overwhelmed with disgrace 
and debts, came with the greedy crew of his protectors to pounce upon the 

riches of the Kingdom, and to devour the finances under pretence of adminis- 
teting them” * | 

The exile of Necker lasted only four months; and soon after its 
revocation, he was recalled to the court on the 25th of August 1788, 
The second administration of M. Necker, from the 25th of August 
1788, to the 14th of July 1789, comprehended a period big with 
events of the most overwhelming interest—events the influence of 
which cannot fail to be felt amid all nations and over all ages. 7 

During the seven years which elapsed between Necker’s first and 
second ministry, affairs in France had been rapidly advancing towards 
the Revolution. That progress had been not a little assisted by the 
incapacity of some and the profligacy of others of the men to whom 
the Government of the country had been committed during, that 
interval. When his daughter apprised Necker at St. Quen of :his 
approaching nomination, he said to her—* Ah! why did they. not 
give me those fifteen months of the Archbishop of Sens ?,.now it is 
too late!” On entering upon office, he found only 10,000/. in. the 
public treasury; but the next day the monied men brought him con-~ 
siderable sums. ‘The stocks rose thirty, per cent. in one morning. 

We willingly concede that Louis XVI. and his Queen were two of 
the most amiable and gracious persons that ever filled a throne: 
and of the many foul murders committed in the Revolution, .if 
there were some, as that of the unfortunate and lovely Princess de 
Lamballe, which from the manner of them excite a thrill of more un- 
mitigated horror, a feeling of deeper disgust, there was none caleu- 
lated to fill the mind of him who loves and would wish to be able to 
respect his species, with sentiments of such deep and genuine.sorrow,; 
of such sincere and eternal regret. Alas! that it should have been 
the fate of a man so truly virtuous; so scrupulously conscientious to 
become an atonement and an offering for the follies, the vices, and 
the crimes of those whom he succeeded! This was indeed visiting, 
the sins of the fathers upon the children—ay, even unto the-third 
and fourth—nay, unto the fortieth generation. The Absolutists and 
Divine-right-men, both in Church and State, are in the habit \of 
pouring forth all the vials of their wrath upon the French Revolution: 
But let them bear in mind that He without whose Providence a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground, willed it; for, if he had not, it 
would have never been. 

It may bear a question whether Louis XVI, with the strongest 
character and the greatest talents that have ever been given to 
mortal, with the unclouded understanding and the unconquerable will 
of a Cesar, a.Cromwell, or a Napoleon, could have prevented/the 
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Revolution. But as it was, the good, the excellent weak’ miaii ‘had 
no chance. Yet, ill-educated and kept in ignorance of the’trith* 
he was, he had from the commencement of his reign felt and ‘owned 
the necessity of some reform. He first entrusted the execution of 
this to Turgot, but Turgot’s glorious designs for the salvation of his 
country and the happiness of mankind, were frustrated by the intrigues 
of the aristocratic faction that were the bane of France, we may add, 
of Europe ; for much of the courtly and aristocratic vices that haye 
been the scourge of the human race for the last three centuries have 
sprung from that source. Necker, with less knowledge and inferior 
abilities, shared the same fortune. Next came Calonne, and after 
him Brienne—of both of whom it may be truly said, that, if they did 
not make the fortune of the State, they made their own. During all 
this time, though these were the Ministers, another filled the office of 
favourite, and in that capacity, in some sort, directed the weak mo- 
narch’s private judgments. Upon the death of Maurepas, Marie 
Antoinette succeeded him in influence over the Royal mind. Before 
the commencement of this influence she had been little courted by 
that swarm of court reptiles, so dangerous and yet so necessary to 
kings. But now they surrounded and besieged “her with their pes- 
tilential breath, poured into her ear their aristocratic prejudices, and 
strove to interest and involve her in their party hates and their low 
ambition. The effect thus produced, through her, upon the King, 
proved her own and her husband’s death-warrant, and that of the 
dynasty of their race. Her distaste for the stiff ceremonial of the 
old French Court, her light-hearted gaiety, nay, her very innocence, 
gave occasion to those libels upon her character, afforded those han- 
dies to calumny, that dissolute hypocrisy would have avoided. Thus 
was engendered that hatred with which she was regarded by the 
rabble to the very last, and which was only quenched by the blood 
of their gentle and innocent victim. Strange and mysterious ‘award 
of Fortune! that a Richelieu and a Mazarin, an Orleans and a 
Louis XV., a Pompadour and a Du Barry, should go down to their 
graves in peace, while a Louis XVI. and a Marie Antoinette died by 
the hands of the executioner! If such creatures were capable of 
being influenced for good by the force of any example, the effect pro- 
duced in this instance by their vile intrigues should become to those 
noxious and noisome reptiles who burrow and breed their sweltering 
venom in the shade of Courts, an everlasting warning to abstain in 
future from such practices. But until the Ethiopian shall change his 
skin and the leopard his spots, those obscure creeping things will 
continue to work after the manner of their kind; and by their bane- 
ful instrumentality the ears of other queens may be poisoned like 
those of Marie Antoinette, and the heads of other Kings rolled in the 
dust like that of her consort. 

We have already alluded to Necker’s adoption of the plan devised 
by Turgot of creating provincial assemblies, that were to be intrusted 
with the task of partitioning the imposts, thus exercising administra- 
tive rather than legislative power. Necker ordered that in these 
assemblies the number of members chosen by the tiers état should 
be equal to that of those chosen by the two privileged orders united. 
By this arrangement the noblesse formed a fourth, the clergy a 
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»fourth, the deputies of towns and deputies of the coun e-h 
,this.served, as a precedent for the organization of the 
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to_o Qn, the oth of May 1789 the States-General met. “1 shall’ Hever 
forest the hour,” says Madame de Staél, “when I saw the ‘twelve 
. hundred deputies of France pass in procession to church to hear mass 
, the day before the opening of the Assembly.” That processioi'toh- 
, tained all that was most distinguished in France by rank or talefit. 
The noblesse of recent origin were seen in great numbers’ in’ the 
ranks of the aristocracy; but it was observed that the plume and 
. sword did not become them; and people asked why they took théir 
;, station with the first class in the country, merely because they had 
, obtained an exemption from their share of the taxes. But it was 
the, six hundred deputies of the Tiers Etat, in their black cloaks 
and dresses, and, notwithstanding that still abiding mark of inferior- 
ity to the sworded and plumed aristocracy, displaying in their looks 
a confidence that the people’s representatives in France had never 
dared to display before, that fixed the attention of the spectators. 
Literary men, merchants, and lawyers, formed the chief part of this 
order. A few noblemen had got themselves elected deputies of the 
Tiers Etat. Of these the most conspicuous, indeed as yet the only 
celebrated name among the six hundred deputies of the Tiers Etat, was 
that @ya:or, as Aischines called Demosthenes, the Comte de Mirabeau, 

. conspicuous by his talents, his immorality, the ugliness of his coun- 
tenance, and his Samson-like head of hair—a man, whom even the 
French aristocracy, though, as all the world knows, nowise squeamish 
as to morals, had vomited forth from its ranks. 

“A great revolution,” said Louis XVIII. (then Monsieur,) to the 
Municipality of Paris, in 1789, “is at hand; the King, by his views, 
his virtues, his supreme rank, ought to be at its head.” All that 
wisdom could suggest on the occasion, observes Madame de Staél, 
we think most justly, is contained in these words, The real ad- 
yersaries of the King’s authority at that time were the privileged 

, orders; and had the King proceeded firmly in the course on which 
he had entered, and not withdrawn himself from the representatives 
of the Tiers Etat, it was the opinion of Necker, and Madame de 
Staél considers it beyond a doubt that they would have supported 
his prerogative. 

A minority of the noblesse, consisting of more than sixty members, 
of highly illustrious families, and on a level with the age in informa- 
tion, were desirous that, as far as regarded the plan of a constitution, 
the mode ,of voting should be individually. The majority, however, 
supported by a portion of the clergy, showed an inveterate repug- 
nance to any conciliatory measures. The provincial noblesse were 
still less tractable than those of the highest rank. 


“ These personages,” says Madame de Stael, “ did not scruple to dwell on 
their lately acquired rank, with as mach emphasis as if it had existed before the 
creation of the world. They considered privileges, which were of no use, but 
to themselves, like that right of property which forms the basis of general secu- 
rity. \ Privileges are sacred only when conducive to the general advantage ; it 
requires then'some arguments to support them, and they cannot be said to be 
truly solid, except when sanctioned by public utility. But the chief part of the 
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no themaglves in the assertioa—‘ C'ésoit ainsi jadis.’ 
were by a certain aristocratic f mixture of ‘fri ‘ieee, . 
ner, and of pedantry in opinion; the whole united to a profou ipo 


talent and information, unless enlisted in the ranks of folly, Seat 
giving a retrograde course to reason.” * 


In the e to which we are necessarily limited, it of course, 
be ‘imposs Tbe th give more than a mere butline, ani I hinge of oa 
or ‘two © of the many events of that momentous and eventf rege 

In’ the Council, M. Necker had opposed the order for, pci 
Versailles and Paris the French and Swiss soldiers. . He also. as 
for an amicable accommodation with the Commons. But this salu 
counsel was overruled, and the King was persuaded, that by changing 
the Minister, he would remove the difficulty. 


“ It was on the 11th of July,” says Madame de Staél,> “as my father wed 

sitting down to table, with a numerous dinner party, that the: Minister of 
the Marine came to his house, and taking him aside, presented to him a letter 
from the King, = pall him to resign his office, and to withdraw from France 
as quietly as possi Dy anchor, ough in delicate health, departing with- 
out a female aahdint without even a travelling dress, enti with my father 
the carriage in which they usually took their evening _— ‘and-in this they 
travelled day and night till they reached Basle, where, when I rejoined ‘them 
four days after, they still wore the same full dress .in which they had presided 
at the dinner party, from whence they withdrew, by stealth and in silence, from 
France, from their home, from their friends, from splendour, and from power.” 


A few days before Necker’s exile, Messrs. Hope, the bankers 
of Amsterdam, had asked him to lend security from his own fortune 
of two millions, for a supply of wheat. On his’ arrival at Brussels, 
fearing that the news of his exile might impede the expected sup- 
plies, he wrote to confirm the guarantee. He thus not only served 
the King without emolument, but even risked the greatest part of his 
bee gs fortune ‘in the service of the state. On his way to Switzer- 
and, through Germany, Necker was overtaken at Frankfort by a mes- 
senger, who brought letters from the King and the National As- 
sembly, which, for the third time, called him to the Ministry. 

Much of the laudation bestowed on Necker by his daughter, 
Madame de Staél, for “ his constant vigilance and unremitted care” in 
preserving Paris from famine, arises from an utter misapprehension. of 
the true principles of commerce. His “ Essay upon Corn-Laws and 
the Corn-Trade” is as poor an affair, in one way, as his little novel, 
“ The Fatal Consequences of a Single Fault,” to which his daughter 
has prefixed a laudatory preface, is in another. His eulogy on Col- 
bert we have not read, but we conceive that no man who could write 
an eulogy upon such a statesman as Colbert, could have any accurate 
knowledge of the true principles of statesmanship. 

“* Much has been said,” says Madame de Staél, in her Private Life of her 
father, “of his want of firmness; and firmness is undoubtedly an essential 
quality in those who preside over a great nation ; but it would not be difficult 
to prove, that in 1789 and 1790, such was the fermentation of the pote pea 


that no moral force could have arrested its violence. It is impossible to supply 
the want of firmness in the chief ofan Empire. Talents may be lent, activity 
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supplied, but.there is something individual in the character or constitution of 
one mind, which never can be transferred to another.” 


The-Court, perceiving the decline of Necker’s popularity, began to 


attach less importance to his counsels; and this again re-acting upon 
Red Book, Necker bécame the apologist of those who. 


din the disclosure, although it was wholly unconnected 

with his Administration, and only exposed that of his adve and 

ecessor, M. de Calonne. When the Convention passed the 

ecree for abolishing titles of nobility, Necker not only advised the 

King to refuse his sanction, but even published a remonstrance against 

the-edict at the moment when the enthusiasm for equality was omni- 
potent in France. 

Necker’s house having been menaced with destruction, Madame 
Necker became apprehensive for his safety ; and as he had no longer 
a hope of being useful, he resolved to withdraw from the scene. He 
took his departure on the 8th of September 1790, having previously 
prepared a memorial on the depreciation of assignats, in which he an- 
nounced, says Madame de Stael, the financial changes which after- 
wards took place: but he left his two millions in the Royal treasury, 
although he possessed a bond from the King which would have 
_ authorised him to reclaim them at pleasure; and although, as Minis- 
ter of Finance, he possessed more facility than any other person for 
enforcing restitution. 


the popular , they no dreaded his influence. On the , 
ret grog: Dyceagon 
were im 


“This last excess of generosity,” says Madame de Staél, “has not esca 
censure, and might almost be considered as a blameable imprudence, but for the 
reflection that my father wished to leave to his country a pledge of his Adminis- 
tration, and not to detach his fate’ from the destiny of France, It should also 
be observed, that although he had no other expectation than that his interest 
should be paid in paper money, it was repugnant to his character to admit the 
suspicion, that the principal of a debt so sacredly pledged, should be violated in 
the most perilous season of political agitation.” 


On his return to Switzerland, through Basle, Necker was stopped 
at Arcy sur Aube, and menaced with destruction at Vesoul, in 
consequence of the popular suspicion which libellous publications had 
excited against him. ‘At length, however, he reached in safety his 
retreat at Copet. Thus retired Necker, as Turgot had done before 
him, with none of the stings of evil and baffled ambition rankling in 
his soul, but with the fond and benevolent hopes which he perhaps 
once entertained, of being able to save France, we should rather say, 
perhaps, the French ren es utterly and cruelly defeated. 

In the foregoing rapid and imperfect sketch we have not drawn a 
parallel, but merely pointed out the, in some points, existing parallel 
between the state of France then, and that of England now. But here 
let' that parallel cease. England, as she was once distinguished 
above all the contemporary nations of the modern world for political 
wisdom, will evince that wisdom now, by forbearing to render com- 


plete the analogy to which we have pointed. She will be wise in time ; 


under the auspices of a Great Man who has, in a late event, evinced 
a firmness which the Se but honest Frenchman would not 
have displayed, she has approached a revolution—only to secure her 
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objects without one. With the pure intentions of Necker, Lord 
Grey has displayed that energy which makes pure intentions tri- 
umphant. Necker wished to save France, and Lord Grey has placed 
England in that position in which she can save herself., Yet to the 
man who thinks well of human nature, though sorrowing over human 
events, there is joy in the contemplation of two such statesmen as 
Necker and Turgot. Where, on the long and dark catalogue of her 
blood-stained statesmen, can France point to a name that, for, purity 
of morals, for a union of all the virtues, of all the charities that adorn 
and hallow private life, can vie with theirs? Let the champions of 
absolutism produce one if they can. We shall be truly proud to 
make his acquaintance. The difficulty of producing such appears 
almost to justify the remark of Madame de Stael :— 


“ What names stand opposed to each other in this cause? Louis XT. must be 
opposed to Henry IV.; Line XIIT. to Louis XII.; Richelieu to De ’Hdpital ; 
Cardinal Dubois to M. de Malesherbes; and if we were to quote all the names 
preserved in history, we might assert, at a venture, that, with few exceptions, 
wherever we meet with an upright heart, or an enlightened mind, no matter in 
what rank of society, we shall there find a friend to liberty; while unlimited 


power has hardly ever been defended by a man of talent, and still less by a man 
of virtue.” * 





TO A GREEK GIRL WITH A LYRE. 


As one who turneth from the face 
Of his mother pale with tears, 

I turn from thy familiar grace, 
Sweet friend of mapy years ! 


Thy spell is on my soul; I know, 

Thou gentle Lyre, each charmed tone ; 
With thy soft voice to soothe my woe 

My heart can not be all alone! 


Sweet Poesy! sometimes I curse 
The hour I worshipp’d thee— 

Yet thou hast been a watchful Nurse, 
A Sister unto me. 


Thine arms my bosom folded round 
Have lull’d my pains to rest ; 

The weary eyes of Grief have found 
A pillow on thy breast ! 


But take it, Lady, for my heart 
Will never more repine 
From this sweet Lyre’s voice to part, 
So it be soothed by thine ! W. 


-_- 


- _ —-=- -_---- 
$e 


* French Revolution, i. 147. 
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THE COURT OF EGYPT. A SKETCH. 


Two or three miles from Cairo, approached by an avenue of syca- 
mores, is Shubra, a favourite residence of the Pasha of Egypt. The 
palace, on the banks of the Nile, is not remarkable for its size or 
splendour, but the gardens are extensive and beautiful, and adorned 
by a Kiosk, which is one of the most elegant and fanciful creations I 
can remember. 

Emerging from fragrant bowers of orange trees, you suddenly per- 
ceive before you, tall and glittering gates rising from a noble range of 
marble steps. These you ascend, and entering, find yourself in a 
large quadrangular colonnade of white marble. It surrounds a small 
lake, studded by three or four gaudy barques fastened to the land by 
silken cords. The colonnade terminates towards the water by a very 
noble marble balustrade, the top of which is covered with groups of 
various kinds of fish in high relief. At each angle of the colonnade, 
the balustrade gives way to a flight of steps which are guarded by 
crocodiles of immense size, admirably sculptured and all in white 
marble. On the farther side, the colonnade opens into a great num- 
ber of very brilliant banqueting-rooms, which you enter by withdraw- 
ing curtains of scarlet cloth, a colour vividly contrasting with the 
white shining marble of which the whole Kiosk is formed. It isa 
favourite diversion of the Pasha himself to row some favourite Cir- 
cassians in one of the barques and to overset his precious freight in 
the midst of the lake. As his Highness piques himself upon wearing 
a caftan of calico, and a juba or exterior robe of coarse cloth, a duck- 
ing has not for him the same terrors it would offer to a less eccentric 
Osmanlee. The fair Circassians shrieking with their streaming hair 
and dripping finery, the Nubian eunuchs rushing to their aid, plung- 
ing into the water from the balustrade, or dashing down the marble 
steps,—all this forms an agreeable relaxation after the labours of the 
Divan. 

All the splendour of the Arabian Nights is realized in the Court of 
Egypt. The guard of Nubian eunuchs with their black glossy coun- 
tenances, clothed in scarlet and gold, waving their glittering Damas- 
cus sabres, and gently bounding on their snow-white steeds, is, per- 
haps, the most picturesque corps in the world. The numerous Ha- 
rem, the crowds of civil functionaries and military and naval officers 
in their embroidered Nizam uniforms, the vast number of pages and 
pipe-bearers, and other inferior but richly attired attendants, the 
splendid military music, for which Mehemet Ali has an absolute pas- 
sion, the beautiful Arabian horses and high-bred dromedaries, altoge- 
ther form a blending of splendour and luxury which easily recall 
the golden days of Bagdad and its romantic Caliph. 

Yet this Court is never seen to greater advantage than in the deli- 
cious summer palace in the gardens of Shubra. During the festival 
of the Bairam, the Pasha generally holds his state in this enchanted 
spot, nor is it easy to forget that strange and brilliant scene. The 
banqucting-rooms were all open and illuminated, the colonnade full of 
guests in gorgeous groups, some standing and conversing, some 
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seated on small Persian carpets smoking pipes beyond all price, and 
some young grandees lounging in their crimson shawls and scarlet 
vests over the white balustrade, and flinging their glowing shadow 
over the moonlit water: from every quarter bursts of melody, and 
each moment the river breeze brought gusts of perfume on its 
odorous wings. 


Mesr. 





THE CREATION OF MAN. 


Berore the creation of man (’tis a fable 
Not borrow’d from sop, as most fables are) 
A circumstance happen’d, for which I’m unable 
To mention my author, whoever he were. 


Dame Care took a walk by the side of a river, 
Till weary she sat herself down for a time; 

Then for her amusement (we ne’er should forgive her) 
She moulded a form from the clay and‘he slime. 


Two arms and two legs she affix’d to the figure, 
But wherefore I do not pretend to explain ; 
Some six feet in height, or perhaps rather bigger, 
A head on its shoulders—Alas, for the brain ! 


The tide would have soon wash’d away the frail image, 
But Jove coming by, gave it motion and life ; 

And by all the traditions brought down from that dim age, 
Betwixt Jove and Care there began an odd strife. 


The quarrel was this :—having made such a creature, 
They could not together agree on its name ; 

And Care, who was always perverse in her nature, 
Refused e’en to Jove to relinquish her claim. 


At length Jove proposed to refer it to Saturn: 
Dame Care with reluctance came into the plan ; 
And Saturn decreed, that all after this pattern 
Should be call’d (what a monstrous absurdity !)—Mavn. 


The ownership then was as stiffly disputed : 
Dame Care wish’d for ever to make him her drudge ; 
But her scheme with the notions of Jove little suited, 
So Saturn again was call’d in as the judge. 


“ Man’s but man,” (said the father of Gods) “ not immortal, 
And Care’s shall he be from the day of his birth ; 

But his soul shall be Jove’s when it enters his portal, 
While his body returns to its owner—the Earth.” 


To this wise decree both the parties consented : 
Poor man for himself had a few words to say, 

But Jove turn’d his back, and Dame Care soon prevented 
His murmurs, by stopping his mouth up with clay. 
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THE SUICIDE OF ST. VALLERY. 


Ir was. in a little village on the coast of Normandy, the village:of 
et Vallery, famous as the spot whence William the Bastard ,set sail 
for England, that I became acquainted, about a year ago, with an old 
man, who shared the solitude of that desolate spot with me. _Asowe 
were the only dwellers in a small inn, and the only strollers along the 
wild sands, which are left dry, at low sea, across the whole of the ba 
or guif in which St. Vallery stands, we became necessarily acquainted ; 
nor, indeed, did the old gentleman shun the communion I sought to 
hold with him. His only attendant was a lame and aged man, who 
- spoke French with a foreign accent, and bore, as the damsel of the 
auberge did not fail to din into my ears, the Russian name of Arnoff. 
There was that in the manners and carriage of the stately old man 
which bespoke a position in society above that which one might look for 
in a lonely sojourner in the solitary summer residence which, I con- 
fess, from motives of economy alone, I might perhaps say study, I had 
chosen. But even had his appearance been other than it was, his 
conversation, when it turned on matters of the world, would have con- 
vinced me that he had held no insignificant place there. He had 
travelled much—I might almost say everywhere—and it was on the 
subject of his voyages that I most relished his discourse. - But his 
favourite themes were those of an abstract and philosophic nature, and 
some of our most animated discussions took place over a volume 
(which he found among my books) of my favourite Vico. 

By degrees we got intimate, and as he darkly glanced at different 
passages of his past life, I frequently expressed, as broadly as I dared, 
the desire to become acquainted with it. He promised me that, one 
day ere I left St. Vallery, I should learn its history; and so, of a 
surety, the following narrative, hastily transcribed, was put into my 
hands one morning by Monsieur Arnoff. 


“‘Ofa wild and savage humour, fond of the silence of our vast- 
forests—of the solitude of our white wastes of snow—loathing con- 
finement, and study which brought confinement, my parents, who would 
have broken me to the bit as a colt of our Cossack tribes, became my 
unrelenting persecutors. There was no cruelty tyranny can inflict, 
which, under the name of affection, I did not suffer; but my spirit 
was not to be tamed by blows, and the passions under which I had 
suffered correction settled at last into a deep aversion for the object 
to which it had been so fruitlessly applied. This feeling I returned 
with interest. One gentle being there was, however, for whose love, 
if Nature had given me no right to it, I would have suffered much. 
But the time came when I dreaded to approach, to smile on, to speak 
to this fair creature. She was my soul’s enemy, and to her I seemed 
more sayage than to the rest—she then shunned and shrank from me 
like all others, Still girt on all sides by an impenetrable, unnatural 
coldness, I was like one of those mountains covered with snow, whose 
entrails are travailed with unceasing fires. My bosom was a volcano, 
my youth a long delirium—a terrible conflict over my senses and my 
conscience: the latter triumphed, and I quitted the home of my 
fathers to wander over a stranger world. 
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“My family knew me too well to oppose any obstacles to my reso- 
lution; on the contrary, the kindness, which earlier shown might 
have chained me to their side, seemed to have been reserved for the 
moment of my departure. My mother gave me her blessing—my 
father an order on a merchant at St. Petersburg, and my sister hid 
her weeping face in my bosom. She planted scorpions there—and 
tearing from her embrace, I flung myself into the sledge that awaited 
me, and in a few days found myself at the Court of Catharine. 

“ It was not long before my haughty and impetuous character hur- 
ried me into adventures, to which my name gave a certain consequence 
and reputation. Nor was this all: once thrown into the society of the 
capital, 1 was eager in all its extravagances. My chargers (for I had 
entered the Imperial Guard) were brought from Araby or England— 
my clothes were from the same hand that fashioned those of the 
young and chivalric Comte d’ Artois; nor did I find it difficult to sup- 
port my expenses on the credit of my expectations. ‘Then the warmth 
with which I loved and ever came to the assistance of my friends, the 
contempt and hauteur with which I treated those whom I had reason to 
believe my enemies, gave me that number of partizans and opponents 
which are necessary to procure notice and consideration at Court. 

“ The Empress distinguished me by that peculiar smile, which soft- 
ened the usual majesty of her brow when she wished the sovereign 
to be forgotten in the woman; and (there is little vanity in the boast) 
I might have been as happy as a lady of her age could make me. 
She was handsome even at that time. There was a tenderness in her 
eye, and a slow, voluptuous languor in her voice, which pleased me 
more than the charms of many dames of her court by whom I had 
already been seduced. I might have wooed her asa caprice of my 
own, but I was too proud to be taken as a slave out of the ring to ad- 
minister to the pleasures of another. 

“] turned from her advances, then, with disdain, and half deter- 
mined to quit the Court. It was in this mood that I was sauntering 
in the fantastic gardens of the Czars Mozelo, reflecting on what plan IL 
should adopt—now determining on exile, as my eye rested on the 
Turkish pavilion and Chinese kiosks, and hesitating again, I confess, 
for I was young, ahd not without ambition, as it glanced on the mo- 
numents of Orlow’s and Romanzow’s victories. I stood gazing upon 
those monuments, not far from which might be seen luxurious groups 
of showy flowers—an apt exemplification of the thoughts that blend- 
ed themselves in the mind of their ambitious and voluptuous mistress. 
The sound of voices aroused me from my reverie, and I saw the 
Empress, with a favourite lady of the Court, but a few paces from the 
spot where I was standing. I would have retreated, but Catharine 
beckoned to me with her beautiful hand. 

« « What, Sir,’ said the Empress, with that gentle and naive fami- 
liarity for which this princess was as remarkable in private as for the 
pomp and magnificence with which she knew how to dazzle her: peo- 
ple’s eyes on any public occasion —‘ What, Sir, are you of so solitary 
a humour? or is there any thing indescribably terrific to a young 
cavalier in our Imperial presence ?’ 

“1 spoke my fears of intruding on her Majesty's privacy. 
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“+ We are not all so fond of being alone, Sir, when we can enjoy 
company that is not too timid to be agreeable. What, may we crave, 
was the romantic subject of your reveries ?—to what happy lady of 
our Court were you framing a couplet, or conning a compliment 
d@’apres la maniére de mon bon Prince de Ligne?’ 

**« Your Majesty will think but poorly of me, when I say that my 
thoughts were rather with the dead than the living.’ 

“<< What! so young—and prefer a monument of marble to a 
chaplet of flowers! Suppose we were to twine you one?’ 

“ The Empress fixed her full soft eye upon me. 

*«* Nay, said I, ‘if your Majesty was to condescend so far as to 
offer me a chaplet, it is not impossible but in my present mood of 
ambition I might aspire to a crown.’ 

* T said this without withdrawing my eye from that which was bent 
upon me, and Catharine, whose knowledge of character was one of 
her most remarkable attributes, saw at once all that my words meant 
to convey. In spite of her well-merited epithet of imperturbable, she 
slightly coloured, and, without appearing offended, changed her man- 
ner at once; and assuring me, in an affectionate but maternal tone, that 
she had long conceived a high opinion of my abilities, and had been 
anxious that some one should give me such advice as would lead me 
to render myself fit, by a severe education, for the posts to which my 
merit and my birth might raise me, she gave me her hand, with a kind 
but dignified familiarity, to kiss, and said she would not interrupt my 
musings further. 

“ The same pride, then, which had made me shrink from study 
when it came as a punishment, now wooed me to it as a means of 
honour and renown. I shut myself up with my books for days and 
weeks together, when I was absent from the Court; I communed with 
myself on what I read; and my mind became, by degrees, saturated 
with the lore of other times. The beautiful philosophy of Antiquity 


charmed my reveries, and the history of her haughty and stern re-” 


publics infused a new energy into my soul. Gratitude and admira- 
tion (for she had many high qualities) made me a faithful subject 
during the life of Catharine; but on her death I entered into cabals, 
which were to have diminished the power of her successor, and placed 
under some control the sceptre, which extends, with an unlimited, 
and not unfrequently a brutal sway, from the walls of China to the 
Frozen Ocean. It is useless to consider whether such a project 
were feasible and wise; I engaged in it with the enthusiasm of my. 
character, and without an idea, I may say, of my own individual inte- 
rest or advancement. As long as our plan was vaguely agitated, and 
its parts still undesigned, I deemed my comrades as patriotic as myself; 
= directly we came to consider what should be erected on the place 

of that which we meant to sweep away—directly we meditated on 
the new Government we should establish—having determined how 
much of the old one should be destroyed—I then perceived that. as 
much. of private interest was embarked in our enterprise as of pub- 
lic, principle. One wished to be placed at the head of the con- 
stitution—another to have the command of the armies—and even 
the most insignificant would not hear of being less than generals. or 
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ambassadors. Before we had hunted down the we. fell 1- 
jut "its‘skin. I was disenchanted, dis .. My 

other had died three years before)—my sister was ted at 
tT of my property, the principal value of which was 
in a mine, and having counselled my confederates 'to ! 

which they had not a single virtue necessary to execute, I quitted the 
title of courtier —I threw up the character of conspirator, and deter- 
tained to seek in the variety of travel that excitement which was ne- 

to my disposition. : | 

“It is useless to detail to you the adventures which pursued me 
wee the different Courts of Europe—they had little effect upon 
my destiny. 

Ye It a on one of those gorgeous mornings when the Magi’s an- 
cient God, bright as the memory of his old magnificence, had risen 
over the site of his ruined aitars, that I was traversing the wild sands 
which clasp the blue waves of the Persian Gulf, as it were, in a burn- 
ing zone. Full in his effulgence, the sun lighted up the ruins of a riven 
temple; and there was that in the glad dance of those beams which 
played upon the broken pavement and the fallen pillar, that looked 

the mockery of a thing eternal over the baffled art of a mighty 
but not immortal spirit. Around the ruins was a green spot, and 
hard at hand a living fountain. Thither we were conducted by our 
sagacious guide, in those regions of honoured name. My compa- 
nions had long been fainting with the heat and thirst which parch 
the pilgrims of that pathless way; even the patient beasts that car- 
tied us were overborne by the unrelenting haste with which our 
journey had been pursued. It was resolved to halt for some hours, 
at the ruins of which I have spoken, and which afforded some shady 
recesses, that might well afford a repose and shelter for the day. 

“Our camels were unloaded—our Arab guards (for we were under 
the escort of a small body from a neighbouring tribe) rubbed the 
sweat from their horses’ foaming necks, and prepared their frugal re- 
past of unleavened bread. I had retired to a distant part of the ruins, 
reflecting with a kind of restless satisfaction on the romantic scenes 
into which my wild disposition for wandering and adventure brought 
me—catching at times the strains, rude but marvellously musical, with 
which one of the children of the desert was beguiling his companions. 
The song ceased; the shout of ‘To horse!’ was raised; and my 
faithful servant Arnoff, whom you have so long known, rushing to- 
wards me, cried, ‘The Arabs! the robbers!’—two terms differing 

lightly in their signification. 

“a spring at which we had halted belonged'to a tribe hostile to 
that of our conductors, and when I arrived at the exterior of the tém- 
ple; I found it about to be the field of action between the adverse 

ies. Some of our Arabs were on horseback, waving oy ae 
ces, and encouraging one another by shouting the name Of their 
tribe‘ Sebaa! Sebaa!’ others, couched among the large masses of 
marble and stone, were adjusting their’ firelocks. “Those who liad 
been mounted on camels were now on foot, their spears in their hand: 
and shouting as loud as the rest the war-cry of their clan. “My im- 
mediate attendants gathered together, were awaiting my orders and 
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>. I did not at first perceive—for my eye was not trained to 
- the dangers of these deserts—the peril by which we were. threaten- 
~ éd in the cloud of dust, which, rolling on nearer and nearer, encom- 
us on every side. we 
“ It was not long, however, before the tramp of approaching: horges 
‘—the forest of ostrich feathers, and the wild. cry of the advancing 
enemy, left me no doubt as to the danger of our position. ..My.men 
were Russians—faithful, and ignorant of fear. We threw ourselves 
upon our horses, and closely supported by my followers, and shouting 
_ their own battle-word, I placed myseif at the head of our wild guard. 

“ There was death-feud between the tribes, and our affray was.of 
the fiercest. Bearing on through the midst of the foe, 1 almost 
suspended the blows I was dealing. to gaze in ecstasy on the pictu- 
resque scene before me. ‘The striped mantle waving here and there 
over the plaited cuirass of some ancient Templar—for such these wild 
people are sometimes found to wear—the graceful mien and spirited 
posture of the curveting barb, now turned to avoid the wire-twisted 
javelin, now urged forward to give effect to the feather-tufted s 
—the strange cries with which each warrior, engaged hand to hand, 
animated his own courage and strove to drown the voice of his 
adversary —and then the vast desert around, and: the temple's 
reverend relics by which we fought ;—the strife and passion of men 
—the desolation of nature—the stern force of time, all blent and 
mingled, was enough to awake a wild and terrible gladness in a 
breast less disposed to rejoice amidst such scenes of strife than 
mine. Small space, however, was allowed for reflection or regard ; 
and even the brief glance I gave might have been dearly paid for but 
for the instinctive skill of my steed, who of his own movement avyoid- 
ed the desperate lance-thrust which a grey-bearded Bedouin aimed 
at me. At the same moment the veteran warrior was struck from 
his horse, and an Arab’s spear had passed through his throat but for 
a blow of my sword (for there was not time to speak), which severed 
it in twain. ‘Spare the aged man,’ said I—‘] am warrant for his 
ransom ;’ and by Arnoff’s aid, who was at that time a better Arab 
scholar than myself, I was successful in my intercession. 

“The combat was now pretty well decided in our favouf’; the 
enemy were flying in different directions, and only fighting in one, 
where, though hemmed in by superior numbers, they defended them- 
selves with determined spirit. In the middle of this group, a maiden 
with long fair hair, and mounted on a beautiful barb, snow white, and 
of the finest race, sat, with a young boy before her; her arm en- 
circling him held the rein of the docile charger, while the urchin 
clapping his hands, and seeming to enjoy the fray, urged on the com- 
batants by name, and yelped the war-cry of his race with all the shrill 
vehemence of which his childish voice was capable. 

« The valour he excited was, however, in vain ; the succour whieh 
and my Russians brought to our friends, already half victorious, bore 
down all opposition—and those who could not escape were forced .to 
yield. themselves prisoners. The maiden and the child were the most 


eagerly watched and the least easily taken. Arnoff seized the damsel's 
horse by the bridle, and an Arab was speared who attempted to ride 
off with the boy. 
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“ Our troop hastily disposed itself in order of march, since wé had 
only fallen in with the vanguard of a party, the whole of which might 
be expected by evening, if not earlier, at the same spot. The pri- 
soners, carefully secured, were attached to led camels which had been ~ 
taken from the enemy, and placed in the centre of our band. The 
damsel, as Arnoff’s prisoner, was assigned to my Russians, and treat- 
ed, according to my orders, as she would have been according to the 
custom of the Arabs themselves, with every civility and respect. 
Fancy to yourself a countenance of an exquisite Grecian mould—a 
nose of the most delicate proportions—lips of the rarest vermeil, ra- 
ther thicker than those of antiquity, but with the same classic and 
graceful curve—eyes of a deep but wandering blue, so that you could 
hardly catch their exact tint, for it melted away, as it were, with the 
latest emotion they had expressed—a brow high and broad, and a 
neck so aptly turned and exquisitely fitted to its place, as to give full 
play to every light and graceful motion of the slender but stately form 
to which it was affixed. But it was not the figure or the feature, 
perfect as each were, but the expression, the carriage (only desert- 
born), so free without boldness, so modest without timidity, which 
gave such a charm to this young creature; and then the strange scene 
in which I saw her—the wild circumstances under which we had met 
—the peculiarity of her garb itself—no female had ever before awak- 
ened such emotions in my bosom. 

“I rode beside her during the whole of the day’s journey, and 
endeavoured by every delicate and gentle attention to chase the 
mingled expression of shame and pride from her face. The old man 
whose life I had preserved, and the young boy, my fair prisoner's 
former companion, were placed upon a separate camel, and though 
strictly watched and guarded, seemed to be treated as persons of pe- 
culiar consequence and distinction. Towards night we arrived at an 
encampment of Sabaa Arabs, the tribe of my conductors; and being 
now in perfect safety from pursuit, we halted—and I learned from an 
Arab, who, having been obliged to fly the desert, had accompanied 
me through most of my Eastern wanderings, the nature and result of 
our day's adventure. 

“ Each clan of this race of warriors is commanded im their milita 
and predatory excursions by an hereditary chief (Agyd), under whom, 
on these occasions, the Sheikh himself is obli to serve. It had'so 
happened, that to the tribe which we had that day encountered no 
males remained of their Agyd’s family but one young orphan, who 
lived under the care of his elder sister. From want of a proper and 
genuine Agyd, the tribe had been headed on several occasions by the 
Sheikh (the brave and aged warrior whose lance I had so narrowly 
escaped), and always without success. After many losses, then, the 
Arabs had agreed in opinion, that without their true Agyd they 
should never be fortunate, and it was therefore resolved that they 
should ascertain how far that child, to whom the office hereditarily 
belonged, was fitted for his high station. Accordingly they directed his 
sister to mount the white steed which had belonged to their ancient 
and defunct commander, and desired her brother to take his seat be- 
hind her, that so he might join the troops who were already on their 
march. Had he consented to do this, the Arabs would not have 
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when his sister desired him to take his place at her back, the boy, it 
seems, had resisted with violence, exclaiming, ‘ Am I a slave >—must I 
sit behind a woman ?—-No! you must mount behind me.’ The Arabs 
accepted the favourable omen, and were marching to do battle against 
their enemies, when the Sheikh and the young Agyd, accompanied 
but by a small body of troops, having ridden on hastily, 80 as to enjoy 
during noon the freshness of their favourite fountain, fell in with our 
party, and in spite of the augury under which their enterprise had 
been commenced, had been dealt with in the manner I have de- 
scribed. 

* ¢ Loud will be the wail,’ said my informant, ‘ in the tribe of Beni 
Lam; heavy and sick at heart will they be—the warriors of the long 
spear, when they hear of the capture of their venerable Sheikh and 
the youthful Agyd, the last of his race; neither have they camels or 
horses such as the tribe of Sabaa will accept as a ransom, for there 
is little milk in their tents, and many of their horses feed from strange 
hands; and now have they lost that which is better than the milk of 
camels, or the speed of horses ; the strength of their right arm is broken 
—their best warriors have bitten the dry sand.’ 

“ The man spoke with emotion, for he belonged to a tribe that had 
no relation to the feud at issue, and he felt like an Arab of the wide 
desert, and not as one of the race of Beni Lam or Sabaa. 

*‘ I should have been interested by the tale that I had heard, even 
had it not been for the blue eyes of the Arabian maiden, which 
however were not without their effect in exciting my sympathy for 
her tribe. 

«“ ¢ And what are to become of our prisoners ?’ said I. 

“¢ The Arabs make no prisoners of those who descend upon them, 
their harness on their backs and their spear in the air—as enemies 
they may be plundered and stripped, but they may not be detained 
as robbers.’ 

« ¢ And yet I would have given little for our baggage if they had 
been victorious; and if these people we are carrying along with us 
are not prisoners, it is difficult to say what they are.’ v 

“ They were not prisoners however, or rather it was not intended 
to keep them as such. Still as we had everything to apprehend 
from pursuit, it had been judged advisable to make those keep com- 
pany with us who would otherwise be able to point out the direction 
we had taken, until we arrived at a friendly encampment, or were 
out of the reach of our vanquished enemy’s revenge. This did not 
happen for several days, and during that time I was not. idle in en- 
deavouring to soften the heart of the fair captive. Not only to herself 
but to her youthful brother and the old Sheikh, who acknowledged 
me as the preserver of his life, I commanded my followers to show 
every attention and respect. I even condoled with the aged chief 
on the misfortunes of his tribe and the poverty which abridged his 
means of hospitality—the only source of regret to an Arab. I talked 
to him of the wild bands near whom I was born on the banks of 
the Don. I listened to relations of his own exploits, and ere the 
end. of our journey we were on terms of amity that hardly suited 
our relative situations. Nor - the maiden had I been altogether 
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unsuccessful ; my splendid dress, for I wore, as was the custom with 
travellers, a military uniform; the power which I exercised over my 
own people, and that carriage which the habit of command gives; the 
skill with which I managed my well-broken steed, and the soft words 
sometimes not the less agreeable to woman’s ear for being whispered 
with a foreign and broken accent, had served me well. At length 
the hour of parting came, but it found me unprepared to part. There 
was a dew in the damsel’s eye, the brave boy wept, and the Sheikh, 
as I pressed on him the price of the camels that had been lost in 
the late affray, invited me with tears to the hospitality of his tent. 

“ It is useless to say how or when, but it was not long ere I found 
my way thither. I found my way thither in the garb, and with the 
garb I adopted the habits, of their race; nor was it long before my 
name was known in the songs which speak of the valour of the warrior, 
and are sung in accompaniment to the reballa—the wild instrument 
of the desert. Ay, and a brighter reward soon came; the green 
branch waved on my head, and my bride was the blue-eyed girl, whom 
I had first seen on a milk-white barb in the throng of the battle. 

“ Years passed away in this wild life—the happiest I ever knew. 
The young Agyd grew to years of manhood, and fortune smiled on 
the wild adventures of our troop. The old Sheikh still lived, though 
his eye had grown dim and his arm weak. My gentle Zoe, for 
thus I had christened her, was as lovely and as much beloved as ever, 
and by her side walked a young boy who yet ate by the side of his 
mother. Here let me pause and look back, if but for an instant, on 
this time, the green spot in my existence. Of a high name in my 
own country, not unknown at its Court, acquainted with the various 
states for which civilization had done the most, and possessing all 
that could give me consideration or procure me pleasure in each, 
I had abandoned my place, not a lonely one, among those who lorded 
it, as the gentlest, the wisest, the most powerful, over others of the 
sons of men. I had quitted Europe, its laws, and courtesies—its 
long hoarded and living knowledge—its high posts and offices—its 
commands, its empires, for such at that time were to be seized by 
the ready and audacious hand—to become a desert wanderer—the 
actor of an insignificant drama, in an obscure and barren nook of the 
world, without even the pride of race, or the worldly ignorance that 
endeared their lot to my companions. It boots not why or wherefore, 
however, but I was happy; whether it was in the excitement that I 
found in our perpetual warfare and wild enterprises, or in the quiet 
that awaited me in my tent; or in the deep solitude, that awakes 
strange and mysterious feelings of its own, when I found myself 
alone, spurring over the wide ocean of sand, amidst which could I see 
nor tree, nor herb, nor animal—nor aught endowed with the bright 
spirit of intelligence and life, save it were the stars that shone above 
me, whispering wild things. Six years I spent, then, in happiness; at 
least I was free from that burning disquietude, that restless desire 
after new and strange things, which had hitherto tormented me, 

“In the sixth summer the small-pox came to our tents, and my first 
bitter grief was for the death of my only child. Determined to shake 
off by exertion the melancholy which in quietude I could not over- 
come, I joined a party which was going on a distant expedition, and 
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kissed my wife's forehead with more emotion than was my wont on 
the occasional absences which were usual to my wild life. .On my 
return, | found a young traveller, who had probably from curiosity 
made an occasional abode with our tribe. He was an Englishman of 
noble birth, who, without any other feeling than that which is usual 
_ to these islanders, who delight in doing the wildest things with the 
gravest countenance, had set out from a ball at Almack’s for! the 
Arabian deserts. His education had been of the most frivolous de- 
scription, but he was of an easy nature, possessing that dignity natural 
to his countrymen, but uniting with it a softness and polish, which, 
blended together, formed the most noble and fascinating manners. 

“ Without mentioning my name, which I did not care to make known, 
I had no hesitation in speaking to him as'a European whom taste and 
circumstances had induced to adopt the habit and the life in which 
he found me. I was just the person of whom to ask those inquiries 
which were necessary for the book he had been advised to publish 
on his return ; and I confess that the communications he brought with 
him of a world from which I could hardly consider myself irre- 
vocably divided, were not without their interest. 

“ Less had been necessary to form an intimacy, and our mornings, 
which are long to those he do not play at draughts, in an Arab 
tent, were spent together in conversation. Though I had in many 
things adopted the customs of the people among whom I dwelt, yet 
my love for my wife as well as the more chivalrous notions of my 
European education, prevented me from allowing her to be employed 
in those domestic and menial offices which would have awaited her 
merely as an Arab’s wife. My exploits, my hospitality, and gene- 
rosity permitted me to regulate the economy of my family according 
to my own fashion, without exciting the reproach or jealousy of my 
comrades; and I had transported something of the ease and luxury 
of the town into the arrangement of.my desert tent. 

“What drudgery there might be was performed by slaves, and the 
Russians who had remained with me. With my wife I lived as 
with an equal; and it had been my dearest and fondest task to 


add to that fancy and elevation of soul which is the inheritance “’ 


of an Arab maid, those elegant accomplishments and that more 
refined thought which embellish the weaknesses of our less artless 
ladies. Most fatally had I succeeded; and on rendering her dif- 
ferent from those by whom she was surrounded, I had placed. her 
alone in the midst of her long-cherished companions. My new ac- 
quaintance, the Englishman, was necessarily much in the com- 
pany’ of my wife, nor did he in the remotest degree excite my jea- 
lousy. Zoe was much too gentle to my will to make me doubt- 
ful of her love. Besides, I felt myself in every way superior to this 
young Lord; and the greater was my contempt for the one, the 
stronger if (which was not the case) the shadow of coming events 
had crossed my mind, would have been my confidence in the other. 
My absences now, rarely long, were still frequent; Arnoff accom- 
panied me in them, and during these absences the stranger was by 
my express desire a frequent visitor of my tent. I felt too late that 
I fal wanted a solitude round Zoe, and 1 was glad in my absence 
to think that there was anything or any one to render it less dreary. 
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“ One evening I was returning from an expedition which had been 
unsuccessful; Arnoff had received that wound which has made him 
halt.ever since ; I had been slightly hurt, and my favourite mare, 
the most graceful, the most gentle and faithful of creatures, had met 
with a lance-thrust, and I was leading her forward with a faint hope 
that, if | could but get her as far as our encampment, she might yet 
recover. But a quarter of a mile from my tent, after a vain effort 
to keep.up by my side, the poor animal dropped on the sand and 
died, as one of my hands supported her head, licking the other. I 
could not repress the tears that gathered to my eye, nor did I strive 
to do so, and to do my faithful follower justice he seemed less sen- 
sible to his own affliction than to the fate of my poor mare. I was 
still lingering by her, and thinking of the sorrow that I should give 
Zoe in the news of her death, for she was a foal of the very 
milk-white animal (since dead) on which my wife was mounted at 
our first meeting, when I heard the sounds of a horse approaching at 
full speed, and ere I could instinctively seize my spear, the Agyd was 
by my side. With this youth I had lived on the dearest terms of 
brotherhood and friendship, and his affection for me was heightened 
by that kind of devotion which is sometimes felt for one older than 
ourselves, and in whom we imagine there is that knowledge and ex- 
perience which all men willingly obey. In an instant he was on foot 
and by my side.—‘Go not to your tent, oh, my friend,’ he said, 
‘ that of your faithful brother is to the right.’ 

“T was startled by the deep and hurried tones of his voice—I 
looked up in his face, the moon shone full upon it, and fearful was 
the expression of those dark eyes, terrible the contraction of that 
sweet brow, and the convulsive muscular struggle that was taking 
place throughout the whole of the young man’s countenance. 

“ ¢ Zoe,’ said I with a tremulous and hardly utterable exclamation :— 

“ ¢ Ts—false ! and you are avenged.’ 

“ I started as from a horrid dream—I passed my hand over my 
forehead as if to solve or awake my senses—it was in vain. I was 
stunned by his words, and felt as if he had muttered some spell 
which had taken from me the power of action or thought—I followed 
him without uttering an exclamation, while he poured into my ear, 
in the rapid accents of one to whom there is torture in every syllable 
he utters, the details of his terrible story. He had indeed found 
Zoe in the arms of the accursed stranger, and according to the 
wild and savage law of his race, he had cut her throat from ear to 
ear with his own hand; and the Englishman—was a guest and is dis- 
missed | 

“ I felt that there was something yet to live for—vengeance ; and 
that night I resumed the name I had borne at my birth, and set 
forth on my return to the haunts of civilized man. As long as my 
revenge was uncompleted, the keen and stern excitement was not 
wanting, which to me was the breath of existence, but the moment 
came when this dark desire, which had kept me awake amidst the 
dull and torpid varieties 1 mingled in, was satiated—was gone. Nor 
was I without a pang, as the breath of my enemy's last gasp cooled, 
as I knelt beside him, the heavy drops gathering on my forehead, 
at the thought that I had no farther pursuit among mankind— 
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that my eyes were for the future as much closed upon the ob- 
jects of human life and human exertion as those of the poor dying 
wretch I leant over. So it was. A new inquietude, however, min- 
gled with a new world, sprang up before me—an inquietude after the 
secrets which all philosophers have attempted to penetrate—all re- 
ligions pretended to know, but to which the eyes of philosophy have 
been veiled, and those of faith visited by too many ohtredtihory 
visions. 

“ Again I sought the regions which cradled Humanity at its birth, 
and on the strange characters of which men have frequently looked 
for the deep mysteries which were taught by the wise scers and 
astrologers of old. 

“TI sought the sage and serious Egypt, which gave Cecrops and 
Inachus to Greece, and which had in turn been visited before me by 
Homer, Lycurgus, and Pythagoras, as by Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. 
That Egypt where the shroud was carried round the feast, where the 
houses were called inns and the tombs houses—where the Habitations 
of the Living stood in insignificance beside the Palaces of the Dead. 
But even there the priests had bandaged up truth as they had done 
their mummies ; kad though somewhat of a sublime mystery had 
descended to their children, it bore but the semblance of life, and 
was dry and shrivelled. 

“‘ Nor did my inquiries cease here. I sought the Northern Chal- 
dea,—that gloriously gifted people who have bound an imagination 
of the wildest wing with chains of the subtlest and most stern- 
minded thought. But the wise men of Germany knew nothing 
more than to dream, and to doubt; and to their deepest conclusions 
chimed the echo of my own uncertainty and hope. 

“ Nightly do the stars torment me; and the depths of the ocean 
and the dews on the flower have all a secret and a mystery, that my 
wearied soul has idly struggled to unveil. In vain have I haunted 
the abode of death—watching each variation under which the spirit 
departs, and attempting to read its‘destiny in the changes which a 
yet remaining sympathy may induce in the clay it has quitted. My 
temple still throbs with doubt—my thirsty curiosity still remains un- 
satisfied, and ever and anon comes the thought that a small bit of 
sharp steel might teach me more than all that the wisest and 
mightiest of this world have contrived to know.” . 


The very morning after this MS. was delivered to me, the noble 
and once celebrated person from whom I received it, put an end to 
his existence. 
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NEW FACTS REGARDING GARRICK AND HIS WRITINGS. 


Garrick may be said to have been among players what Shakspeare was 
among dramatists. I am not sure if the comparison (making due allowance for 
the wide difference between an author and an actor—a creator and an imitator) 
be not to the disadvantage of Garrick. Dryden, in his loose and sweeping way, 
tells us, in the preface to his Juvenal, that dramatic poetry owed its very exist- 
ence to Shakspeare; but this notion is now known to be ill-founded, inasmuch 
as our great poet had many models before him, which at first he was content to 
follow, and which, subsequently, he only improved. Garrick was the inventor of 
an entirely new style of acting: the truth of its resemblance to nature was ad- 
mitted at once —he sprang in a moment to the summit of popularity—and the 
cold, formal mouthing of Delane and Quin was remembered only to be con- 
trasted. His talents as an author were considerable, and under any circumstances 
would have made him distinguished ; but they sink into much less than their 
real importance, when compared with his surprising abilities'‘as an actor. I am 
not one of those who think that those abilities were at the time, or have since 
been, over-estimated. The Larpent Manuscripts, or the copies of plays, &c. 
sent to, the Examiner of theatrical productions, from the year 1737 to 1824, throw 
a good deal of new light upon Garrick in both capacities. I shall trace his pro- 
gress from bis first outset in authorship (for he was a writer for the stage before 
he became an actor upon it) in 1740, to his retirement in 1777, and to his 
death in 1779. 

‘“‘ Lethe” was in existence, and ready for representation, prior to April 1740; 
for on the first of that month it was sent by Charles Fletewood to the Licenser 
for his approbation. Garrick did not commence player, even in the country, 
until the summer of 1741; but his intimacy with Giffard began some. time 
earlier; and when “ Lethe” was originally represented, on April 15, 1740, .at 
Drury-Lane, it was for the benefit of the latter. The manuscript allowed on this 
occasion was written by a copyist, but it was corrected by Garrick himself; and 
it is the more interesting, as it contains some songs, as well as dialogues, not 
found in any of the printed copies. Surely such a picture as the following of 
the manners of the time, by an observer so acute, is worth preserving. It was 
sung by the famous Mrs. Clive, who had the part of Lucy, as appears by the first 
cast, of which I shall speak presently. 


“THE LIFE OF A BELLE. 


“* What lives are so happy as those of the fair, 
Who scarcely a moment from pleasure can spare, 
But leave to their husbands relsetion and care. 

Such, such is the life of a Belle. 


All morning, while others are up and employ’d, 
She ’s dreaming of pleasures the last night enjoy’d, 
Whilst Betty for orders attends at her side. 

Such, such, &c. 


She breakfasts at noon, just slips on her gown, 
Calls chair to the door and away round the town, 
And just about two in the Park is set down. 

:, Such, such, &c. 


Then trips up the Mall and soon joins with the rest ; 

Of each awkward creature she meets makes a jest, 

Kills three or four beaus and away to be drest. 
Such, such, &c. 


She seldom attends either high church or low, 
But never is absent when other belles go, 
Nor scruples to pray if the fashion be so. 

Such, such, &c. 
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Her dinner and dressing employs her till eve ; 
_» Some troublesome tradesman to see her begs leave, eTDA 
But the coach at the door procures a reprieve. 


paw een Such, such, &c. 


All evening she visits, rr tea, pla her fan, 
Collects all the news and the chit-chat she can, 
And wonders her sex can be fond of a man. 

Such, such, &c. 


Plays balls and ridottos each night she attends, 

And sometimes quadrille with a few female friends, 

And sometimes in secret—but here my song ends. 
Such, such, &c.” 


It is'to be remarked, that in all the subsequent representations of ‘ Lethe,” a 
prose description of the life of a fine lady was inserted, instead of this song: 
such appears to have been the case, when, on the 7th of April, 1741, the farce 
was played at Goodman’s-fields Theatre, for the benefit of Giffard. The other 
pe parts were given at Drury-Lane to persons of no mean eminence: 

rd was Mercury; A’sop was played by Taswell ; the Beau by Woodward ; 
Mr. Thomas by Raftor; the Drunken Man by Macklin, and the Attorney by 
Tarbut. The mention of this last character leads me to notice another pecu- 
liarity in the earliest MS. of “ Lethe.” In the biographical accounts of Garrick 
it is said, that when he was called upon, as late in life as 1777, to read “ Lethe” 
to the King and Queen, “ he added an excellent new character (which has never 
been acted or published), of a Jew wishing to forget his gratitude to a benefactor 
in distress.” This scene is now before me, in the MS. of 1740; the only dif- 
ference being that the principal person in it, instead of being a Jew, is an Attor- 
ney ; and as no trace of it is found in any of the printed editions, from the sur- 
‘reptitious copy of 1745 downwards, a considerable extract from so severe a 
satire cannot be unacceptable. 


** Allorney. My case will appear very particular: I had one of the best friends in 
the world—a worthy generous man, and one who had done me signal services.” 

‘* ZEsop. I guess your misfortune, Sir. That friend is dead.” 

** Altor. Would he was, that I might be at ? acwaanil 

‘* ZEsop. He’s ruined then, and has not sufficient to support him.” 

‘* Attor. You have said, Sir ; he is become very poor and necessitous, and, what is 
worse, daily torments me with a recital of his misfortunés.”’ 

‘* sop. If it is in your power to assist him, why do you not ease yourself of that 
torment and make your friend happy ?” 

‘* Attor. I would rather choose some easier method to be at rest.” 

‘* ZEsop. Propose it, Sir.” 

‘* Attor. I would drink of your Lethe, forget the obligations I have received from 
him eace his complaints would have no more effect upon me than those of a com- 
mon beggar.” ' 

‘“* ZEsop. A very easy method, truly, and what such men as yourself can easily fol- 
low without the help of the waters.” 

‘* Attor. You seem to dislike my proposal, but I will assure you no man has more 
humanity and charity in theory, than myself; but I have such an uncommon indolence 
in my nature that I can never be persuaded to put it in practice.” 

‘* #isop. Indolence! call it ingratitude ; nor think it a crime peculiar to yourself: 
it is an indolence almost every man is inclined to, and oftentimes the men who are the 
most obliging are the most ungrateful.” 

 Attor. That’s impossible ; for how can a man oblige and be ungrateful at the 
same time ?” 

‘« ZEsop. By neglecting those who have obliged him, and obliging others from whom 
he expects greater obligations.” 

‘* Attor. Tis a necessary piece of prudence ; and when a man may reasonably ex- 
pect an ample return for his services, he must be a very great fool to be idle upon such 
an occasion.” 

‘« ZEsop. Even you, Sir, at such a time perhaps, might forget your natural indolence 
and offer your services.” 
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‘* Attor. Oh, Sir, where my interest is concerned, I am as active and obliging as any 
bod gs 

© Mop. Pray, Sir, of what profession ?” 

‘* Attor. I study the law, Sir ; I am an attorney at your service.” 

** Esop. Not at mine, Sir; for you will get nothing by me. But if you understand 
law, I am surprised you should have no greater nagud for equity than to forsake a man 
in distress who has once obliged you.” 

** Attor. Equity ! why, Sir—I have nothing to do with it; my study is the common- 
aw.” 


ne > I wish you would study common honesty, and do something for your 
friend.” 


If Garrick’s letters are worth preserving in two quarto volumes (which I am 
far from disputing), these entirely new specimens of his dramatic authorship 
will probably not be thought undeserving a place here. In 1748, he made many 
additions to his “ Lethe,” which were sent to the Licenser in his own hand- 
writing ; but (with the exception of the scene between Charon and the Attorney, 
which is omitted) they are tolerably accurately printed in the edition of 1749. 
In 1756, he introduced the character of Lord Chalkstone for Mrs, Clive’s bene- 
fit; and in 1771 he added the part of Fribble, which was extremely popular. 
Before I quit this production, of which there were several imitations (among 
them, “ The Anniversary,” licensed in 1758), it may be noticed that it was in 
itself an imitation of Miller's “* Hospital for Fools,” acted in 1739, which was 
taken from Walsh’s “ Hospital of Fools ;” a piece introduced into no dramatic 
list, but printed in 1714, and a copy of which is in the colleetion of the Duke 
of Devonshire. 

While Garrick still continued to perform in Goodman’s Fields, he brought 
out his “ Lying Valet,” regarding which the Larpent MSS. furnish no additional 
information. It was acted in 1741, and printed in 1742 (the “ Biographia Dra- 
matica” says, erroneously, 1741) and the title-page states that it was “ performed 
gratis at the theatre in Goodman’s Fields.” I may take this opportunity of in- 
serting an amusing, and a novel scrap of intelligence, regarding the early career 
of “the British Roscius,” in the form of an advertisement, which I copy from 
the “ London Daily Post” of February 18, 1741. 


‘* Whereas it has been industriously reported to my prejudice, that I was at the mas- 
querade in the habit of a madman: this is to assure the gentlemen and ladies who are 
offended at me without a cause, I was not at either of the masquerades this season, as 
can be testified by several gentlemen in whose company I was. 

‘« If any person has a mind to be farther satisfied, | will fully convince them of the 
truth of this advertisement. 

** Davip Garrick.” 


It is just possible that this trait may have some connexion with the story 
Murphy tells of Garrick’s repeated imitation of the madness of a father, whom 
he had seen drop his child from a window, while Garrick was still playing at 
Goodman’s Fields. 

After having played for a summer in Ireland, Garrick was engaged by Flete- 
wood at Drury-Lane, in the season 1742-3. He subsequently again went to 
Dublin, and returned to an engagement with Rich at Covent-Garden. In this 
interval he composed his farce of “ Miss in her Teens,” which, as appears by the 
Licenser’s copy, now before me, throughout corrected by Garrick, was originally 
called “ The Medley of Lovers ;” and this was long afterwards continued as the se- 
cond title. The changes he made are not in general material, but the subse- 
quent addition to the part of Biddy, in Garrick’s hand, is worth quoting—it pre- 
cedes the epilogue :— 

‘Tam afraid the town will be ill-natured enough to think I have been a little co- 
quettish in my behaviour, but as I have been constant to real worth, I think I have a 
right to be excused diverting myself with the other two. 

‘« Ladies, to fops and braggarts ne’er be kind, 
No charms can warm ’em and no virtues bind : 


Each lover’s merit by his conduct prove ; 
Who fails in honour will be false in love.” 
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This, by comparison with the printed copies, will show, not only the verbal 
fastidiousness of the author, but that the admired epigrammatic conclusion to 
“« Miss in her Teens” was an after-thought. 

In the season of 1747-8, we find Garrick commencing his adaptations of 
Shakspeare, by “‘ alterations in ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’” which were sent 
to the Examiner on Nov. 14, 1747, with a letter signed by Garrick and Lacy; 
their partnership in Drury-Lane Theatre having sclamsiont just before that date. 
The biographers of Garrick, and among them the Editor of the “ Garrick 
Papers,” have told us that his reduction of Shakspeare’s “ Taming of the Shrew” 
to a farce was not made until 1754; but the MSS. before me establish, that the 
work was not only written but performed seven years earlier. It was not print- 
ed until 1756, but it was acted in 1747, The Larpent Plays afford evidence of 
another remarkable omission of a similar kind: in 1749, Garrick converted 
Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Little French Lawyer” into a farce; and the copy 
furnished to the Examiner for his approbation is elaborately corrected, from be- 
ginning to end, in Garrick’s hand. I will only give a single specimen, from 
near the close, to show how, upon consideration, he varied and improved his 
points. La-writ and Sampson have been quarrelling, and Mrs, La-writ parts 
the fray, and tells them— 


‘* Here, take your clothes, ye fighting fools, and take warning for the future lest you 
overheat your brains to the prejudice of your bodies.”’ 


This, as he first wrote it, did not please Garrick, and he substituted— 


‘* There, put on your clothes, ye fighting fools, and let your quarrels strip your clients 
only for the future,” 


which is an obvious epigrammatical improvement. Garrick, as we find by the 
cast which precedes the Examiner’s copy, took no part in the me Aatae gc 
leaving it to Woodward, Shuter, Palmer, Winston, Taswell, Mrs. Bennett, and 
others of inferior note. 

The MSS. in my hands furnish nothing deserving particular remark in con- 
nexion with Garrick for several subsequent years. He revived “ Lethe,” with 
additions (as has been already noticed); altered “ Romeo and Juliet,” and 
“« Every Man in his Humour,” and produced “ The Fairies.” 

In 1756 he brought out “ Florizel and Perdita;” perhaps incited to this alte- 
ration of “The Winter’s Tale” by the success 6f Macnamara Morgan's “ Shee 
Shearing,” which was played at Covent-Garden in 1754, and had been sent by 
Rich for licence on the 18th of March in that year. 

I mention Garrick’s conversion of “The Tempest” into an opera, only for the 
sake of stating that the MS. of it contains a smart introductory dialogue between 
Wormwood and Heartley, one attacking, and the other vindicating the violence 
done to Shakspeare. This is not found in any of the printed editions. Among 
the Examiner's plays of the year 1757, is an alteration of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s “ Tamer Tamed,” which was sent by Garrick and Lacy for licence on the 
25th of April. It is inserted in no dramatic catalogue, and never was printed : 
although Garrick’s writing is not seen on the MS. he had doubtless, as usual, a 
hand in the reduction of the original comedy to three acts. 

Home’s “ Agis” was produced in 1758, and Garrick, in order, perhaps, to 
make some amends for the rejection of * Douglas,” wrote a prologue to it, which 
has hitherto been considered anonymous, and which originally terminated thus 
tamely :— 

‘* The widow’d mother show’d her parting son 
The race of glory which his sire had run :— 
‘ My son, thy flight alone I shall deplore ; 
Return victorious—or return no more."”’ 


Garrick substituted these among other lines in his own hand-writing :— 


‘* Whilst beauty thus with patriot zeal combin’d, 
And round the laurel’d head the myrtle twin’d ; 
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Whilst, but the virtuous none were term’d the great, 
Fame, freedom, glory grac’d the Spartan state. 

Her power congenial with her virtue grew, 

And Conquest awful o’er her phalanx flew : 

But soon as virtue dropt her sickening head, 

Fame, freedom, glory and the phalanx fled! 

With Sparta’s earliest sons may Briton’s vie, 

To live with glory and in freedom die,” 


There are two copies of Reed’s “ Register Office” among the Examiner's 
MSS. It was sent to him by Garrick and Lacy on the 7th of March, 1761, 
and returned marked, “not thouglit fit to be acted.” In the same season (the 
date of the month is not given) the Manager “‘ ventured to lay it again before the 
Lord Chamberlain,” with some alterations, and it was licensed, though not with- 
out many marks and remarks by the Examiner. My reason for noticing it is, 
that Garrick (although the fact has vot till now been stated) made some im- 
provements and changes in the additional scene between Mrs. Doggrel (acted by 
Miss Pope) and Gullman. He has pointed Reed’s dialogue throughout, and 
has made sundry erasures, particularly of an extravagant compliment to Mrs, 
Cibber. I may here add, that all Reed’s dramatic pieces among the MSS. are 
in his own band-writing. It is a scrawl worthy of a rope-maker. 

We have now arrived at the most important point of Garrick’s literary cha- 
racter and history—the writing and production of “ ‘The Clandestine Marriage,” 
in which he was assisted by Colman. That Garrick was the author of the part 
of Lord Ogleby, and of what relates to him, may be gathered (although not con- 
clusively) from what has recently appeared in the “ Garrick Papers ;” but it has 
been several times stated that he was greatly indebted to a farce by the Rev. 
James Townley, called “ False Concord,’ which was acted at Covent-Garden 
in 1764, two years before the appearance of ** The Clandestine Marriage”’ at Dru- 
ry-Lane. This is a curious and important question, which it was supposed 
could never be decided, because no copy of “ False Concord” was in existence. 
Mr. Galt, in his “ Lives of the Players,” tells us that he had not been able 
to procure a sight of one. It is now lying before me, the MS. having been 
sent for licence by the Widow Rich and John Beard, the celebrated singer. 
We are thus able to settle at once, and definitively, the extent of Garrick’s obli- 
gation to it. The “ Biographia Dramatica,” on the authority of Mr. Roberdeau, 
who married the Rev. Mr. Townley’s daughter, asserts that the three characters 
of Lord Ogleby, Stirling, and Brush, were “transplanted to ‘ The Clandestine 
Marriage,” with “ the dialogue of some scenes nearly verbatim :” a charge that 
is by no means borne out by the fact. At the same time there is, I think, suffi- 
cient resemblance, both in the characters, plot, and execution of the two pieces, 
to make it clear that Garrick, when he wrote his portion of ‘“‘ The Clandestine 
Marriage,” had “ False Concord” in his eye, if not actually in his hand. 

First, with respect to the leading personages. The Lord Lavender of Town- 
ley (who answers to Garrick’s Lord Ogleby) is represented hump-backed, 
and somewhat decrepit. One of the characters says of him— 


‘‘ He is old and ugly, deformed by nature, and made more disagreeable by the art 
which he uses to conceal his deformity. He is the son of a nobleman, but that cannot 
give him real merit.” 


Here is a glimpse of resemblance, but it is caricatured : Garrick needed no per- 
sonal defect to make a distinct character of his hero, Another person in the 
farce remarks of Lord Lavender what makes the likeness stronger :— 


‘« The lady will find him a choice composition—a piece of patch-work from head to 
foot, painted and padded with a vengeance.” 


Sudley is also an exaggerated original for old Stirling; but if we feel inclined 
to blame Townley for the coarseness of his delineations, we ought to recollect 
that he was writing a broad farce, while Garrick was composing a regular co- 
medy. Sudley is a retired soap-boiler, who has no objection to marry his 
daughter to a lord, especially as his vulgar wife, like Mrs. Heidleberg, is very 
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anxious to bring about the match. The rivalry of the two sisters belongs to the 
authors of “ The Clandestine Marriage ;” and an ill-educated aunt might favour 
the pretensions of one rather than the other more naturally than a mother. As 
to the plot, the story of * False Concord” is nothing more than this, Miss 
Sudley is in love with Raymond, a young barrister, and he with her; but their 
union is obstructed by the amorous propensities of Lord Lavender, who is also 
anxious to repair and add to his fortune by marriage into a low, though rich 
family. Raymond arrives from London (the scene being laid in Essex), and 
runs off with Miss Sudley ; and Lord Lavender learning what has occurred, de- 
clares that /‘affaire est fini, and starts for town. Old Sudley is, therefore, fain 
to put up with Raymond for a son-in-law, to the great vexation of the ainbitious 
Mrs. S. To increase the business, an intriguing attorney is introduced, and a 
cub of a boy, younger brother to Miss Sudley, who strongly resembles Squire 
Richard in * The Journey to London.” 

Of the various scenes in ‘“* False Concord,” the only one at all resembling any 
part of “ The Clandestine Marriage,” is that in which Lord Lavender converses 
with Jasper his valet; and how inferior in every respect it is to the opening of 
Act IL. of Garrick and Colman’s comedy, will be seen by the subjoined extract. 
I need not apologise for the length of the quotation, as the point is not only well 
worth determining, but this is the only opportunity that has ever occurred of 
putting it finally to rest. 


** Enter Jasper and Servants. 

‘* Jasper. Come, quick, quick, my lads—my lord is coming. William, set the great 
chair and the foot-stool and beat up the cushion.—Very well. George! see the toilet 
wants nothing. Are the eye-brows there? And the rouge?—Very well. Thomas, 
_ you called upon the stay-maker for the new pair of hips that my lord ordered :—very well, 
You should have told him about my lord’s calves; the last he made were very ill- 
shaped—my lord has cursed them a thousand times [goes to the toilet]. Now for the 
Eau de Luce.—Here is my lord.” 


“* Enter Lord Lavender. 

‘* Lord Lav. Jasper!” 

** Jasp. My lord.” 

‘** Lord Lav. I am in good spirits to-day. Let me be well dressed. You can do it 
if you will.” 

‘* Jasp. Your lordship vouchsafes to honour your poor servant too much—though I 
must say, with your lordship’s indulgence, that 1 challenge the first valet in the kingdom 
for perfecting a nobleman in his appearance. But why am Isovain? ’Tis all your 
lordship’s air.—’ lis all poet lordship’s shape.—There ’s dignity—there ’s a tread.” 

‘* Lord Lav. Nature has been kind to me. Give me my chair,” 

[Sits down, puts his foot on a stool, 

‘* Jasp. Nature kind, my lord 1—She has been lavish to your lordship.—There’s 
nobility in your lordship’s very foot.’’ 

** Lord Lav. You have observation.—Oh Jasper ! 

[ Starts. 

‘« Jasp. My lord! What ’s the matter ?” 

‘* Lord Lav. You have shaved me ill.—Here ’s a hair upon my chin.” 

‘* Jasp. An hair, my lord! Heaven forbid.” 

‘* Lord Lav. Give me the magnifier. [Jasper gives the glass.] Look—why, it is as 
big as a bull-rush.”’ 

‘* Jasp. A bull-rush indeed, my lord. Sirrah, how came you to escape the keenness 
of my razor upon so smooth and delicate a surface 2” 

“Lord Lav. A pretty fancy—ha! ha! ha!” ’ 

‘« Jasp. Come off, you impertinent rogue. There, my lord, I have nipped him off a 
day within the skin.” 

*« Lord Lav. The fellow has wit.—Jasper.” 

“« Jasp. My lord !” 

“* Lord Lav. Has Laudumy sent home my wedding teeth ?” 

‘* Jasp. No, my lord.”’ 

‘‘ Lord Lav. No!—that’s monstrous!—they have been bespoke ever since the 
match has been in agitation. Brush ve my last new ones. That fellow has met with 
such encouragement from people of fashion, that he uses us as he pleases. He knows 


the tenderness of our mouths ; we may scold, but we cannot bite.” 
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The great pains Garrick took with the adaptation of Wycherly’s ‘Country 
Wife,” are evidenced by the copy sent to the Examiner on the 22nd October, 
1766: the principal part of the alterations is in the writing of the copyist of the 
theatre ; but after they had been made, blanks were left for some of the most 
important additions, and they were subsequently inserted by Garrick himself, 
who went over the whole, introducing such farther improvements as struck him 
to be necessary. It is a monument of his patient industry and extreme accu- 
racy. He did not bestow anything like equal labour upon his “Cymon,” which 
was sent for licence in a comparatively crude state. The same remark will 
apply to the little interlude called ‘ Linco’s Travels,” which was written for 

om King’s benefit. Linco is a prominent comic character in “ Cymon.” With 
regard to the masque, “ the Order of the Garter,” it may be fit just to remark 
that the character of Sir Dingle, the Fool, was an after-thought by Garrick, 
and it was not sent for licence with the masque itself. From this date to the 
end of his career, Garrick seems to have been more indifferent to the manner in 
which his productions reached the Examiner of Plays. The copy of his alte- 
ration or adaptation of “ Albumazar” has a few hasty corrections by him, and 
the last trace of his hand-writing (excepting his signature) among the MSS. is 
to be found in the note which accompanied his “ Christmas Tale,” on the 13th 
Dec. 1773: the body of it was written by the prompter, and as he did not 
know what species of representation to call it, he left a blank which Garrick 
filled up with the words “ musical entertainment.” At this date his writing was 
very shaky, and indicative of his sufferings from the gout in his hands. 

I may here observe that the ill-natured critique upon the “ Christmas Tale” 
in the ‘* Biographia Dramatica,” was written by Garrick’s friend George Stee- 
vens, who contributed most of the witty spite towards the moderns in that 
work, when Isaac Reed reprinted it. I state this fact because I have recently 
gone over and compared the original MSS. of Steevens: Reed sometimes ob- 
jected to insert what Steevens gave him, as in the instance of Jephson’s “ Bra- 
ganza,” brought out in 1775. Steevens wrote as follows regarding it, and I 
quote from his own hand-writing—“ When the present tragedy was read to the 
celebrated Mrs. Montague, who has defended Shakspeare with so much ability 
and address, she is reported to have said, that she trembled for her favourite 
bard, lest the splendour of his dramatic works should be eclipsed by the superior 
blaze of Mr. Jephson’s production. Credat Judeus Apella! Yet thus by con- 
fident and continual puffing, in a variety of modes till then unthought of, toge- 
ther with the excellent performance of Mrs. Yates, ‘ Braganza’ was received 
with tempestuous applause, and brought no inconsiderable profit to its author. 
Such turbulence of praise at length subsiding, it was reduced to the rank it now 
holds in the public estimation: indeed no man was ever more injured than Mr. 
Jephson by the absurd admiration of his friends: ‘they decorated him with 
honorary garlands which the first breath of contradiction blasted.’ ” 

After 1773, Garrick, by the death of Lacy, became sole manager, but he still, 
with one exception, subscribed the letters requesting licences for pieces, “ D. 
Garrick for himself and Mr. Lacy.” This was the form he adopted when he 
sent to the Examiner a piece called “ Valentine’s Day,” by W. Heard, which 
is remarkable for its own silliness, and for being the very last dramatic produc- 
tion for which Garrick ever sought the Lord Chamberlain’s permission. This 
fact is deserving note in the Life of Garrick, but it could only be ascertained 
from an inspection of the Larpent MSS. Sheridan, as is well known, succeeded 
Garrick on bis retirement from Drury-Lane Theatre, but his father sometimes 
acted for him, and the first play sent for licence with his name attached to the 
letter—“ R. B. Sheridan for self and partners,”—was Captain Ayscough’s “ Se- 
miramis.” I must not omit to notice that Sheridan with his own hand made 
divers erasures and alterations in the Examiner’s MS. of this ill-concocted 
tra . 

a knows Sheridan’s Monody on the death of Garrick in 1779, In 
the printed editions it concludes with the following couplet :— 

‘* To you it is bequeath’d—assert the trust, 
And to his worth—’tis all you can—be just.” 
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The Duke of Devonshire is in possession of the original copy, which with 
some few other MSS. is bound up in his Grace’s marvellously perfect collection 
of printed English dramatic productions. There I find the following lines ap- 
pended to the couplet above quoted :— 


‘* Whether the song heroic woes rehearse, 
With = grandeur and the pomp of verse, 
Or fondly gay, with unambitious guile, 
Attempt no praise but favouring beauty’s smile.” 


These lines were judiciously omitted in the recitation as weakening the effect 
of the composition, and a pen was drawn through them ; but recollecting that 
they are the production of such a man as Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and that 
they relate to such a man as David Garrick, they are worth preserving. 

J. P.C. 





TO A CHILD IN PRAYER. 


Fo xp thy little hands in prayer, 
Bow down at thy Maker’s knee ; 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 
Shining through thy golden hair, 
Thine eyes are passion-free ; 
And pleasant thoughts like garlands bind thee 
Unto thy home, yet Grief may find thee— 
Then pray, Child, pray ! 


Now thy young heart like a bird 
Singeth in its summer nest, 

No evil thought, no unkind word, 

No bitter, angry voice hath stirr’d 
The beauty of its rest. 

But winter cometh, and decay 

Wasteth thy verdant home away— ~ 

Then pray, Child, pray ! 


Thy Spirit is a House of Glee, 

And Gladness harpeth at the door, 
While ever with a merry shout 
Hope, the May-Queen, danceth out, 

Hier lips with music running o’er ! 
But Time those strings of Joy will sever, 
And Hope will not dance on for ever ; 

Then pray, Child, pray ! 


Now thy Mother’s Hymn abideth 

Round thy pillow in the night, 
And gentle feet creep to thy bed, 
And o’er thy quiet face is shed 

The taper’s darken’d light. 
But that sweet Hymn shall pass away, 
By thee no more those feet shall stay : 

Then pray, Child, pray ! W. 
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M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tue above work, of which we propose to give a brief notice, 
appears to us most deserving of public attention. It is not too much 
to say of it, that within its pages will be found a variety and amount 
of useful information, not to be met with in any work of the same 
description. 

The term Dictionary conveys a very inadequate description of the 
contents of the work, which, on all the most important subjects. con- 
nected with commerce and commercial navigation, furnishes. a col- 
lection of Essays replete with useful practical knowledge, and en- 
larged scientific views. 

As instances we call the attention of our readers to the articles on 
Colonies and the Corn Laws. Mr. M‘Culloch divides the article 
Colonies into five heads. 

1. Establishment of Colonies. 

2. Influence of the Monopoly of the Colony Trade. 

3. Magnitude, Population, Trade, &c. of British Colonies. 

4. Regulations under which Colony Trade is conducted—Dis- 
posal of Land in the Colonies. 

5. Foreign Colonies. 

The difference in the principles upon which the Greek and Roman 
Colonies were founded, is well pointed out by the author; and as the 
passages in which this is done present fair specimens of the style, 
we do not hesitate to transcribe them. 

* Cotontgs.—Colony Trade.— Colonies are establishments founded in foreign 
countries by individuals, who either voluntarily emigrate from, or are forcibly 
sent abroad by, their mother country. The Colony Trade is the trade carried on 
between colonies and their parent states. 

I. Establishment of Colonies. 

II. Influence of the Monopoly of the Colony Trade. 

III. Magnitude, Population, Trade, &c. of British Colonies. 

IV. Regulations under which Colony Trade is conducted—Disposal of 
Land in the Colonies, &c. 

V. Foreign Colonies. 


“ T.—ESTABLISHMENT OF COLONIES. 


“(1.) Greex CoLontes.—Various motives have, in different countries and 
ages, led to the formation of Colonies.* The Greek Colonies of antiquity seem 
to have been chiefly founded by citizens, whom the violence and fury of con- 
tending factions forced to leave their native land; but they were sometimes 
formed for the purpose of relieving the mother-country of a redundant popula- 
tion, and sometimes, also, for the purpose of extending the sphere of commercial 
transactions, or of providing for their security. The relations between the 
mother country and the colony depended, in a great measure, on the motives 
which led to the establishment of the latter. When a colony was founded by 
fugitives forcibly expelled from their ancient homes, or when it was founded, as 
was frequently the case, by bodies of voluntary emigrants, who received no agsist- 
ance from, and were in no respect controlled by the parent state, it was, from 





* Seneca has given, in a few words, a very clear and accurate statement of the diffe- 
rent motives that induced the ancients to found colonies :—‘* Nec omnibus eademcausa 
relinquendi querendique patriam fuit. Alios excidia urbium suarum, hostilibus, armis 
elapsos, in aliena, spoliatos suis, expulerunt. Alios domestica seditio submoyit ;_ Alios 
nimnia superfluentis populi frequentia, ad exonerandas vires, emisit: Alios pestilentia, 
aut frequens terrarum hiatus, aut aliqua intoleranda infelicis soli ejecerunt: Quosdam 
fertilis orm, et in majus laudate, fama corrupit: Alios alia causa excivit domibus suis.” 
—Consol, ad Helviam, c. vi. 
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the first, independent: and even in those rarer cases, in which the emigration 
was conducted under the superintendence of the parent city, and when the Co- 
lony was protected by her power and influence, the dependance was, mostly, far 
from. being absolute and complete. The great bulk of the Greek Colonies were 
really independent states ; and though they commonly regarded the land of their 
forefathers with filial respect, though they yielded to its citizens the place of dis- 
tinction.at public games and religious solemnities, and were expected to assist 
them in time of war, they did so as allies only, on fair and equal terms, and 
never as subjects. Owing to the freedom of their institutions, and their supe- 
riority in the arts of civilized life, to the native inhabitants of the countries 
among whom they were generally placed, these Colonies rose, in a comparatively 
short period, to a high pitch of opulence and refinement; and many among 
them, as Miletus and Ephesus in Asia-Minor, Syracuse and Agrigentum in 
Sicily, and Tarentum and Locri in Italy, not only equalled, but greatly surpass- 
ed their mother cities in wealth and power. 


(2.) Roman Coronres.—-The Roman Colonies were, for the most part, 
founded by and under the authority of Government, being intended to serve 
both as outlets for poor and discontented citizens, and as military stations or 
garrisons, to secure the subjection of the conquered provinces over which they 
were scattered. The most intimate political union was always maintained be- 
tween them and the mother city. Their internal government was modelled on 
that of Rome; and while their superior officers were mostly sent from the capi- 
tal, they were made to contribute their full quota of troops and taxes, to assist 
in carrying on the contests in which the Republic was almost constantly en- 
gaged.” pp. 308-9. 

The author justly observes that the Colonies of most modern na- 
tions have, in respect to the connexion with the Mother Country, 
rather followed the Grecian, than the Roman model. It has unques- 
tionably been the practice of all European nations to view the 
Colonies as establishments that contracted an obligation of perpetual 
servitude to the Mother Country, by the mere fact of the first ad- 
venturers having been its subjects. By the Colonies this obligation 
has been readily acknowledged, while the protection of the Mother 
Country was required against attacks from other nations; but with 
the growing capacity of the Colonies to defend themselves, a dispo- 
sition to shake off the yoke has constantly arisen. On the other 
hand, however, the anxiety of the Mother Country to enforce the ob- 
ligation has borne a direct proportion to the increasing wealth and 
population of the Colonies. This observation is particularly appli- 
cable to the American Colonies of Great Britain. One great mem- 
ber has already been dissevered from the Parent State, (gloriously, it 
may be said, for the greatest of Republics has arisen from the separa- 
tion,) and unless every principle belonging to the Old Colonial Sys- 
tem of Government be abandoned, a similar result must ere long 
take place with the remainder of her North American possessions. 

The superior wisdom of the principles on which the Colonization 
of the ancient Greeks proceeded is sufficiently manifest, inasmuch as 
the feeling of the Colonies towards the Parent State being from the 
first unmixed with bitterness or jealousy, the foundation was laid of a 
lasting alliance, in the important circumstances of community of lan- 
guage, moral associations, and habits. How different has been the 
case‘among the Colonies of European nations! from discontented or 
rebellious subjects, they have become political and commercial rivals, 
and have generally preferred, when independent, connexion with na- 
tions strangers to them in blood. 

June.—VOL. XXXIV. NO, CX XXVIII. 2a 
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In the history of Colonization, the Spaniards, stand pre-eminent for 
a total disregard of all the principles by which a civilized! nation 
should be regulated, whether the interests of the Parent State: be 
considered, or the just claims of the Colonies be examined. . Such 
conduct has borne with it its own punishment. Peter: Martyr's ob- 
servation has been true, not only regarding South America, but Old 
Spain—* Auri rabida sitis 4 cultura Hispanos, divertit.”; The! agri- 
culture of Old Spain began to decay as the importation of the precious 
metals increased, and while the jealous and monopolizing spirit of the 
Mother Country cramped the youthful energies of her Colonies, the 
falling off in productive industry at home, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of resorting to other nations for manufactures, left a very 
small proportion of the precious metals applicable to internal circula- 
tion. Spain became as poor in money as in produce,-and 'there is 
every reason to expect that, by a singular inversion of probabilities, 
the loss of her South American possessions will eventually lead to 
the recovery of her domestic resources. In the mean while, however, 
she has been deprived not only of dominion over, but even of connex- 
tion with, her Colonies. The very race of European Spaniards has 
been proscribed, and neither community of language, nor.of religion, 
have weighed against the indelible recollections of systematic extor- 
tion and misrule. 

While Mr. M‘Culloch condemns in no measured terms the system 
by which our Colonial intercourse has been regulated, which he 
describes as a reciprocity of injuries to the Mother Country and the 
Colonies, he guards himself against being included amongst those 
who “ consider the foundation of Colonial Establishments as, generally 
speaking, inexpedient.” He objects “not to the establishment of 
Colonies, provided they are placed in advantageous situations ; but. to 
the trammels that have been laid on their industry, and the inter- 
ference exercised by the Mother Country in their domestic. con- 
cerns.” We believe this interference to be in the present: state 
of the world necessary and acceptable at first; and the problem 
to solve is, a determination of the precise period when the Parent 
State can withdraw its protection, without subjecting itself, and the 
Colonies, to the discredit and disadvantage of their falling under the 
dominion of any other nation. 

Whenever this period has arrived, the Colonies will not tolerate 
interference with their domestic concerns; if indeed the Parent State 
be a monarchy, they may possibly submit to a nominal allegiance, and 
such must be the successive euthanasia of the Colonial dominations of 
Great Britain. 

The advantage, however, to Great Britain from extending, her Co- 
lonization, appears to us more positive than Mr. M‘Culloch is + isgoeed 
torecognize. The concentration of intellectual and physical energies, 
arising from. a high state of civilization, requires a larger),area, fer 
exercise, than is afforded by the geographical extent of the, British 
Islands. The establishment of Colonies is in fact an augmentation, of 
this area, and offers the only means of finding employment for a po- 
pulation that, from the perfection of our social. institution, /has;a 
constant tendency to become redundant, It is also manifest, that. the 
interchange of manufactured goods against raw produce, is likely to 
be carried on with more convenience, and mutual advantage between 
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a Parent State and her Colonies, than between countries not so con- 
nected. This is so eminently the ‘case with Great Britain, that the 
maintenance of her position in the s¢ale of nations, if divested of her 
Colonial possessions, seems to us utterly impossible. 

In the article on Corn Trade and Corn Laws, a very full account is 
given of the different laws by which the trade in corn has been regu- 
lated, together with an analysis of their effects ; and it appears difficult 
to resist the truth of the proposition maintained by Mr. M‘Culloch, that 
hitherto the restrictions on the regular importation of foreign corn, 
have failed in preventing fluctuations in price, highly injurious to the 
interests of the corn growers themselves. ‘The most extraordinary 
variation in price, is that which took place from 1812 to 1822. In 
the former year the price of the quarter of wheat was 125s. and in 
the latter 38s. ld—the one almost a famine price to the consumer, 
and the other a ruinous one to the grower. Mr. M‘Culloch says, 

“It is “thus demonsttably certain that the recurrence of periods of dis- 
tress, similar to those that have been experienced by the agriculturists of this 
country since the Peace, cannot be warded off by restricting importation— 
a free trade in corn is the only. system that can give them that security 
against fluctuations that is so indispensable. The increased importation 
that would take place, were the ports always open, as soon as any consider- 
able deficiency in the crops was apprehended, would prevent prices from rising 
to an oppressive height; while, on the other hand, when the crops were un- 
usually luxuriant, a ready outlet would be found for the surplus in foreign 
countries, without its occasioning any very heavy fall.” 

_ Mr. M‘Culloch recognizes the principle of protection to the home 

grower of corn, provided the duty imposed be limited to the amount 
of the local taxes that fall upon the land, and he estimates these 
charges at 6s. the quarter: this he would fix as the duty on impor- 
tation, and he would on the other hand allow the same sum per 
quarter as a drawback on exportation. Looking at this question 
practically, we consider that the interests of domestic agriculture 
require a much higher rate of protection than a mere countervailing 
of the local taxes upon the land, and to the proposed drawback, or 
rather to the bounty under the name of drawback, we object as 
inconvenient, if it should ever come into operation, and in fact, as 
utterly illusory. 

One of the best executed articles in the work is that of Bordeaux, 
and we can confidently recommend pages 157 and 158 to all who are 
purchasers or consumers of claret. These pages embrace every 
detail that the learned or unlearned can wish for, respecting the 
various crus, grands, bourgeois, and ordinaires of that wine, in the 
quality of which, all who love good fellowship, must take a great 
interest. 

Although the character of the work rendered great compression 
necessary, the reasonings are sufficiently extended to satisfy the un- 
derstanding ; and the merchant or seaman who refers to its pages, will 
not have to regret the omission of any fact, however minute, which 
ean be required for his practical guidance, and information. 

The Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation will be 
found équally useful in the library, the counting-house, ‘and the 
cabifi‘of the ship. It is truly a British work, and we believe could not 
have been executed elsewhere, than in this metropolis of the Com- 


mercial world. 
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TO JUNE. BY LBIGH HUNT. 


May’s a word ’tis sweet to hear, 
Laughter of the budding year ; 
Sweet it is to start and say 

On May-morning, “ This is May!” 
But there also breathes a tune, 
Hear it—in the sound of “ June.” 
June’s a month, and June’s a name, 
Never yet hath had its fame : 
Summer’s in the sound of June, 
Summer, and a deepen’d tune 

Of the bees, and of the birds ; 

And of loitering lovers’ words : 
And the brooks that, as they go, 
Seem to think aloud, yet low; 

And the voice of early heat, 

Where the mirth-spun insects meet ; 
And the very colour’s tone, 

Russet now, and fervid grown : 

All a voice, as if it spoke 

Of the brown wood’s cottage smoke, 
And the sun, and bright green oak. 
O come quickly, show thee soon, 
Come at once with all thy noon, 
Manly, joyous, gipsey June. 


May, the jade, with her fresh cheek, 
And the love the bards bespeak, 
May, by coming first in sight, 
Half defrauds thee of thy right ; 
For her best is shared by thee 
With a wealthier potency, 

So that thou dost bring us in 

A sort of May-time masculine, 
Fit for action or for rest, 

As the luxury seems the best, 
Bearding now the morning breeze, 
Or in love with paths of trees, 

Or dispos’d, full length, to lie 
With a hand-enshaded eye 

On thy warm and golden slopes, 
Basker in the butter-cups, 
Listening with nice distant ears 
To the shepherd’s clapping shears, 
Or the next field’s laughing play 
In the happy wars of hay, 

While its perfume breathes all over, 
Or the bean comes fine, or clover. 


O could I walk round the earth, 
With a heart to share my mirth, 
With a look to love me ever, 
Thoughtful much, but sullen never, 
I could be content to see 

June and no variety, 

Loitering here, and oo ga 
With a book and frugal fare, 

With a finer gipsey time, 

And a cuckoo in the clime, 

Work at morn, and mirth at noon, 
And sleep beneath the sacred moon. 
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A NEW LIFE OF MILTON.* 


Every man who undertakes to write the life of a distinguished author, should 
endeavour to do it in a kindred s irit, and his style, in a degree at least, should 
be adapted to the productions of which it treats: the biography should form a 
species of consistent and corresponding introduction, so that when the reader 
has finished it, and enters upon the body of the work, they should seem of a 
piece, without violent and offensive contrast. However obvious this principle 
may be, it is not always acted upon, and we may refer to some of the earlier 
memoirs in the series of poets, of which Milton forms the last part, in proof 
that the authors of those memoirs had little taste, knowledge, or understanding 
for the task they attempted to perform.t Such is not the case with the Rev. 
Mr. Mitford, who has written the Life of Milton: he is himself a poet, as well 
as a scholar; and his preliminary sonnet, with two others addressed to Genoa 
and Algernon Sydney, (inserted in the Notes,) are written as if he had just 
risen from the perusal of the productions of the same class by the great subject 
of his biography. In the same way, the narrative he has supplied of the chief 
events of Milton’s history, (accompanied by acute and often original remarks 
upon the pelitics of the time and upon Milton’s prose tracts, arising out of those 
politics,) is composed as if the last piece he had read before he took up his pen 
was the noble treatise for “ the liberty of unlicensed printing.” This is as it 
ought to be. 

It was not to be expected that any new and interesting facts would be added. 
Unlike Shakspeare, who, singular as it may seem, has only had two biographers 
of any merit—Rowe and Malone, Milton has met with at least nine persons of 
celebrity and industry to collect and publish circumstances connected with his 


_ life—E. Phillips, Toland, Richardson, Birch, Johnson, Newton, Hayley, Todd, 


and Symmons. No particular of the slightest interest accumulated by these 
authors has escaped Mr. Mitford, and he has accompanied his summary by 
notes and illustrations which show that he has made original and accurate re- 
searches, and that he has scarcely left a book unread, either connected with the 
studies of Milton, or with the events of his times, which could throw a spark 
of new light upon the subject. Such is the character of the notes upon “ the 
Life of Milton :” in the notes upon the poems, we confess, there is a slight ex- 
hibition of what Bishop Hall calls “ vain learning”—a little ostentation of out- 
of-the-way reading. this has led sometimes to the apposition of passages, not 
in themselves parallel, merely because they contain the same word; as for 
instance, where in the first book of “ Paradise Lost,” it is said that Pandemo- 
nium “ rose like an exhalation,” we are treated in a note with the following line 
from Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander” :— 


“ Did like a shooting exhalation glide,”’ 


Pandemonium did not “ glide” like “a shooting exhalation,” only the word 
“ exhalation” happens to be found in both authors. This is wasting space that 
might be better filled, and a few (very few) of the notes are in our judgment 
entirely useless. In the second book of Paradise Lost, two lines occur that 
thyme: they are repeated at the bottom of the page, and we are there also 
gravely informed that “ the commentators have not observed” upon the circume 
stance. Why should they? After all, these are trifles, but we are surprised 
that the excellent judgment Mr. Mitford has shown in “ the Life of Milton” 
did not lead him to avoid such defects, which ought to have expired with the 
puerilities of the annotators on Shakspeare. 

Mr. Mitford, who, we believe, resides in Suffolk, had of course no ready 
access to the depositories of records in London; and all his predecessors, who 
might have possessed facilities of the kind, seem to have omitted to examine 
these important sources of information. How much they have illustrated the 
life of Shakspeare and his contemporaries is evident from recent experience : 
Milton’s MS Treatise on Christianity was very lately found smothered with 





* Accompanying his Poetical Works among Pickering’s ‘* Aldine Poets.” 
+ Of course we do not here refer to the very careful and able Lives of Pope and 
Shakspeare by the Rev. A. Dyce. 
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dust in the State Paper Office ; and we have little doubt that the diligent search 
of a few years will oy Army curious matters to hght regarding a person of so 
much notoriety. The Privy Seals at the Chapter House, and the Patents at the 
Rolls, ought also to be gone over with care for the same purpose ; and we hope 
that ere long measures will be taken to remove all obstruction to inquiry in those 
quarters. To show what may possibly be discovered in such ‘places, we will 
mention a curious fact connected with the Life of Sir Henry Wotton, not 
noticed by his biographers—that in the Chapter House is preserved an original 
Privy Seal, granting him an additional pension of 200i. a-year, (besides the 
2001, already allowed,) in order to enable him to keep an amanuensis, and 
to finish without delay the “ History of England” he was then writing by order 
of King Charles I. Of this History we now know nothing beyond. “ the Cha- 
racters of some of the Kings of England,” and the parallel between the Earl of 
Essex and the Duke of Buckingham, which are found in the Religuie 
Wottoniane. 

After Mr. Mitford has told us that Milton’s mother was “ a woman of incom- 
parable virtue and goodness,” (which we dare say sue was, although we are 
without much evidence on the subject) we were a little disappointed at finding 
him dismiss Milton’s father so briefly, especially as he appears to have been 
a man possessing much learning and many accomplishments. If John Milton, 
sen. were the author of “ The Six-fold Politician,” as has been generally be- 
lieved, he was a man of great shrewdness and considerable reading; and recol- 
lecting the celebrity his son has attained, the chapter “ of Poets,” abusing them 
and their art, as it was professed in the year 1609, is remarkable. He was a 
Puritan, like his son, in the earlier part of his career, and it is a curious and an 
able part of Mr. Mitford’s sketch, where he traces the gradual change in the 
poet’s religious opinions from Puritanism to Presbyterianism, and finally, (in 
opposition to Dr. Symmons,) not long before his death, to Arianism. We ven- 
ture to quote the following short extract from “ the Six-fold Politician,” a rare 
volume, as a specimen of the style of thought and expression. Milton’s father 
is speaking of writers for the stage, to whom the Puritans were always opposed. 
“ Fither,” says he, “ they write to please idle vain gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
and so may be placed among the number of shuttle-cocks, tennis-balls, apes; 
monkeys, baboons, parrots, puppets, and such like, (their office having corre- 
spondence to no other use and purpose,) or else they fashion their wits to the 

leasing of a vain multitude and rabble of loose livers, and prescribe to the 
ignorant and simple (very ill disposed of themselves) rules and rudiments of 
worse living: and as the interludes may be termed the school-houses of vanity 
and wantonness, so these are the school-masters thereof. And methinks they 
who have tasted of the sweet fountain water running from their academic 
mother’s breasts, by this, if nothing else, should be deterred from their scrib- 
bling profession, that they see their writings and conceits sold at a common door 
to every base companion: but most of their conceits are too dear at that rate.” 

Notwithstanding the antipathies of the father, the son knew how to read, 
admire, and profit by our old dramatists, and we trust, tlrat among the poems 
of Milton in this edition, will be inserted, besides his “* Epitaph,” the lines 
subscribed J. M.S. (i.e. John Milton, Student,) prefixed to the edition of 
Shakspeare’s Plays in 1632, and which are infinitely too good for Jasper 
Mayne, to whom Malone, in his guess-work, would assign them. One slight 
deficiency we may be allowed to point out in Mr. Mitford's introduction to 
Milton’s Poems, the supplying of which would have given more novelty to his 
undertaking: he ought to have furnished us with a brief account of the writers 
of undramatic blank verse, who preceded Milton, who fell into an obvious error 
when he supposed that his “‘ Paradise Lost” was “ an example set, the jirsé in 
English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic poem from the troublesome and 
modern bondage of rhyming.” Lord Surrey, it is well known, had transiatetl 
the second and fourth books of the “ Awneid” into blank verse nearly :150 


years before Milton produced his great work, and he was followed by many 
other writers of eminence. 
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THE USURPATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN REGARD 
TO SECRECY OF DEBATES. 


To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine. 


“ GENTLEMEN :— 

“‘ On considering maturely the very important right arrogated by the House 
of Commons, I have no hesitation in asserting, that the claim of of 
debate as now made, is a claim not only subversive of their just responsibility, 
but unfounded in any clearly established law. A little deeper research than 
has recently been made upon the point, will be worth the pains; and may 

ps justify this broad and unqualitied assertion. 

“The House, then, claims the right of absolutely excluding the public from 
all knowledge of its debates, at the discretion of any one member: and it is 
maintained, and with a high hand too, that even for a member to state those 
debates to individuals out of the House is a breach of privilege; thereby ren- 
dering Parliament at all times a secret assembly, if so it appears good to any 
one of its members. And this, I say, is not borne out by true coustitutional 
principles, nor by sound Parliamentary learning. I go a step farther; and 
shall attempt to prove, that not only is this extreme claim a manifest usurpation, 
but that, generally speaking, the people are entitled to access to the votes and 
proceedings ; and at the present day to be present at the debates when not spe- 
cially excluded by solemn vote, ouly fit to be given on particular occasions for 
the public good. 

_ © An early enumeration of the privileges of Parliament is to be found in a 
book, attributed to a very learned person, Mr. Justice Doddridge, entitled 
‘The several Opinions of sundry learned antiquaries touching the Parliament 
of England.’ Tn this book these privileges are stated to be—‘ lawful summons, 
free election, liberty of admission into the House, a quiet session there, with a 
just freedom of speech, and debate, without fear or disturbance.’ Sir Edward 
Coke, a contemporary of Doddridge, and no careless vindicator of the privileges 
of the House of Commons, does not include that of ‘ not-reporting’ amongst 
them (4 Institute, p. 8.); and in all the cases in which the subject was dis- 
eussed before the reign of Charles the First, misrepresentation, or the like 
improper way of noticing the debates, were the clear grounds of animadversion 
on the offending parties. This will be apparent upon a careful examination of 
the cases of Hall, a member, in 23 Elizabeth, (Sir Simon D’Ewes’ Journal, 
p- 291; Commons’ Journals, vol. i. p. 122—125;) and the Bishop of Bristol's 
case, in 1604, (1 Hatsell,233; and the Commons’ Journals, vol, i. p. 226, 
&e. 251, and 1000.) 

“ In 1588, indeed, the members were admonished ‘ that speeches should not 
be made table-talk, nor given in notes in writing to any not members of the 
House.’ But this‘ admonition’ was given by consent of the House ; (Observa- 
tions collected out of divers Journals, 1717, p.44,) and the practice was ever 
otherwise, as is proved by the existence of such documents as the Preface to 
the ‘ Ephemeris Parliamentaria,’ D’Ewes’ Journal, Hakewill’s and other early 
collections. It is not in modern times that the people of England have first 
learned that they are entitled to control the House of Commons; and that in 
order to control men, their conduct must be known, ‘The year 1588 was also 
a period of great national danger from a foreign enemy, who possibly had do- 
mestic favourers in the heart of England, against whom unusual secrecy was 
mere prudence. But the general rule of suitable publicity may be inferred 
farther from the fact, that even Henry the Eighth directed the members of the 
House of Commons ‘ to report in their counties what they had seen and heard ; 
‘that is to say, the King urged them not surely to commit in every town a breach 
of privilege, but’ to discharge their duty to the public, who would thus be en- 
abled to comprehend what the general good might require; and whether the 
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trusts reposed in the members had been duly performed. Thus alone, to go 
still farther into antiquity, could the excellent declaration of Edward the First 
be fulfilled , that what concerns all, should be deliberated upon by all, Seal 
up the House of Commons hermetically, as Mr, Perceval would do, and these 
truly fundamental principles must be abandoned. 

“The position, that tae proceedings of Parliament are not intended in law to 
be secret proceedings, is illustrated by another rule—namely, that the votes are 
notice to all men; in support of which rule, it is to be presumed in law, that 
no Parliament will close its proceedings against those are bound by them. 
The law, in short, has invested Parliament with the power of occasional secrecy, 
trusting to its discretion that such power shall be exercised wisely and justly. 

“ The modern doctrine was- first acted upon at the Restoration. It was in 
1662, perhaps for the first time, that strangers were ordered to withdraw (2 Hat- 
sell, 171). . Before the reign of Charles the First, privilege was needed to protect 
the Members from Kings ; but the people were part of themselves, and not at all 
times shut out from a knowledge of what there was no danger of their disturb- 
ing, when properly imparted to them. The exclusion of the people seems to 
have grown up in later times, when new interests arose in Parliament adverse 
to the public interests, and which dared not face the light. 

“ The Restoration of Charles the Second took place under circumstances 
which forbid surprise that popular control over either King or Parliament should 
have been prevented as much as possible. Accordingly, it is then for the first 
time that ‘not reporting’ seems to be mentioned as ‘ of the essence of Parlia- 
ment.”* Numerous cases, however, even after that, turned solely upon the més- 
representations of reporters, rather than upon simply reporting debates; and 
Blackstone, in the Commentaries, stands upon the older and better law of Sir 
Edward Coke and Doddridge, omitting this new privilege of ‘ not reporting’ in 
his enumeration of Parliamentary rights. 

“Upon the whole, it may be safely concluded that the sound rule of the Con- 
stitution is that of common sense—namely, that the exclusion of the public from 
the debates is to be a rare case, depending upon the wisdom of Parliament in un- 
foreseen emergencies, but certainly not upon individual caprice or the discretion 
of single men; and that, although printing was unknown in the beginning of 
Parliaments, and its use scarcely familiar in this way till of late years, yet that it 
is only a convenient modification of the original power, well established, and 
generally allowed to the old narrators of what they had heard in debate—what 
they might repeat we may print. The usage of modern times must be annexed 
to ancient right; and the usurpation of yesterday, which would abridge that an- 
cient right, will be succeeded by a practice susceptible of proper correction dic- 
tated by just experience. The duty incumbent on Members, even in such a 
reign as that of Henry the Eighth, of reporting to ‘the counties what they had 
seen and heard,’ will now be best discharged by encouraging a better instrument 
for distributing intelligence—the newspapers; and independently of free scope 
being given to the public press on this head, Parliament should have its own 
short-hand writers, in order to protect the public from the evil of perishing, or of 
partial record, 

“T am, Gentlemen, &c. 
ow, B.” 





= 


* Sir Orlando Bridgeman’s Judgments in the Common Pleas, 334. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





The Rail-road Newspaper—The threatened Revolution—Candour and rete Ter 
liament Newspapers—Ihe Smuggler: Yankee Criticism—Signs of the Tim Id 
Maids—-Mrs, Comfort and the Duke of Wellington—Dealers in Poison—Foreign 
Drama in London, 


Tre Ratt-RoAD NewspArer.—The active Americans are shooti 
rail-roads all through the States like veins. They will soon be really 
United, Communication, rapid, safe, and easy, is the surest promo- 
ter, not only. of civilization and luxury, but of freedom and: know- 
ledge, A weekly newspaper has been established at New York, 
called “ The Rail-road Journal,” which especially devotes itself to in- 
telligence concerning rail-roads, and the projects designed or in exe- 
cution; combining with it the miscellaneous and literary contents 
of ordinary journals, The Editor, in his third number, amusingly 
defends the title he has chosen in a manner indicative of the interest 
taken in such matters by our busy and speculative brethren :— 

**¢The Rail-road Journal!’ Phebus! what a name! I should as soon 
think,’ cried a gentleman in our hearing, ‘ of a Patent-Furnace or Cooking-Stove 
Journal! A newspaper devoted to rail-roads? You might as well have an 
* Aqueduct Chronicle,” or a ** Tumpike Commentator,” as a Rail-road Journal!’ 
~~‘ Certainly,’ echoes another ; ‘and “‘ The Steam-boat A°gis,” or “The Steam- 
bath Locomotive,” or “The Steam-scouring Visiter,” would be a far more 
attractive title!’ So they might! so they might! gentlemen; and you ma 
add, that ‘The Automaton Working-man’ would be a more engaging title still 
to those who sit with their arms folded quietly at home, and when the whole 
world is awake and bustling about them, not only put their hands to no work 
of enterprise, but close their ears to the din of business, and shut out all sounds 


that would remind them of strenuous exertion. But, happily for the success 
of our undertaking, in this country there are but few such.” 


The absence of the stamp duty in the U.S. enables the person 
who possesses or disseminates knowledge of any kind, instantly to 
scatter it wherever the soil is prepared for the seed. 


Tue THREATENED ReEvoLuTION—We were said lately to be in 
the very jaws of a revolution: if so, the monster has not such sha 
teeth as has been said; for he has let us down without breaking the 
skin, much less a bone. The truth is, that a revolution, like other 
bugbears, is a more dreadful thing at a distance than close at hand: 
we are always in a slow revolution, and it only requires the pulse of 
events to beat a little quicker to bring on the real political fever. Tes- 
timonies of various kinds might be quoted, to show that people, at the 
time, seldom know that they are actually in a revolution: that it is 
only on looking back that they discover the greatness or the import- 
ance of the event. Even so shrewd a politician and philosopher as 
Dumont was not aware, in the very heart of the French Revolution, 
of the nature of the changes taking place. He declares that he would 
have put down memoranda of every thing going on under his eyes, if 
he had had an idea that the times possessed the extraordinary charac- 
ter which has signalized them for ever. To be in the heart of great 
national movements, is like watching the hour-hand of a clock—it 
moves, but we cannot perceive the motion. While the eye is upon 
the pointer it scems still, but on recurring to it a few hours after, we 
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perceive the immense strides that have been made. A decree that 
silently changes the whole condition of a people sounds like the vul- 
garest proclamation. On looking back, the period seems crowded 
with important and striking events: it seems as if persons must have 
felt:.im a tornado—no such thing, it is an eddy here and there; the 
stream of occupation proceeds noiselessly. Besides, the events on 
which almost every thing afterwards appears to turn, are very, fre- 
quently in themselves on the spot, and to the actors themselves, 
nearly insignificant. There are two modes of looking on an event— 
as it was performed, and in its consequences. Now the former is the 
general habit of the eye-witness, and rarely the latter; unless indeed 
there happens to be blood spilt, and then accidents and consequences 
are all exaggerated grossly. When ordinary persons look back at the 
French Revolution, all they turn their memories upon are the execu- 
tion of Louis and the massacres of September; the least essential 
points of the epoch, and which, had they been avoided, as they might 
easily, events would have run pretty nearly the same course. Less 
prejudice would have been created, and that is all. When men cry 
out about revolutions, they rarely know what they mean: many revo- 
lutions, of the most essential kind, occur without a king’s removing 
from a palace in one country to a palace in another. 


CaNpourR AND Crepit.—The following is an advertisement in an 
American Savannah newspaper. In that country, where the absence 
of a duty places no restriction on the genius of the advertiser, men’s 
humours are curiously shown, in columns here dedicated to the mat- 
ter-of-fact or matter-of-fiction announcements of tradesmen :— 


“All persons are hereby not only warned, but absolutely forbid, to give me 
credit on any pretence whatsoever ; as from this day forward I shall not pay any 
debt contracted by myself, so help me God! (Signed) Joun Hewett.” 


It is not unusual in: this country for men thus to denounce their 
better halves, but a novelty of this kind was reserved for the new world. 
Here is a man candid enough to declare that he is unworthy to be 
trusted, showing that he cannot even trust himself. This is an abne- 
gation of one of the rights of character for the sake of preserving the 
rest. Fair notice is given—I am a warm-hearted, imprudent fellow, 
and constantly do foolish things in the heat of the moment, if I am 
permitted, for which I am made to suffer deeply afterwards. I want 
self-government, therefore let me deprive myself of the opportunity 
of doing wrong. Advertisements of this kind would make a curious 
department in the Gazette, under the head of persons “ who will not 
be trusted,” or “declarations of Insolubility.” 

It would certainly be greatly for the advantage of society if the 
candour exhibited above were more common; there are many per- 
sons, like honest nobody-paying John Hewett, who have made a firm 
determination to pay no debts contracted by themselves (so help them 
God!) but who, so far from taking this upright course of advertise- 
ment, keep their intentions a profound secret—nay, show by all possi- 
ble outward signs that it is not only their resolution to pay, but that 
they propose to pay well; and, in fact, are often heard, like the 
dandy who called for a glass of water and a tooth-pick, to “damn the 
expense,” 
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PARLIAMENT NewspapERs.—One of the consequences of the 
repeal of the tax upon political news will be, as has been before ob- 
served, a division of labour in Journalism. Every branch of knew- 
ledge, and most interests, will have their peculiar organ. At present, 
a newspaper is not’an accredited publication, and a legislator disdains: 
to be thought’ connected with one. Nevertheless it is probable that: : 
one of the earliest efforts of the repeal of the tax will be a convenient 
and popular’ mode of communication between Members and consti« 
tuents, by means of a Journal. Mirabeau used to give his electors:a 
report of all that passed in the National Assembly in his Journal, the 
Provencal Letter, and it served as the vehicle of essays and other 
papers. What more natural or more convenient than that the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow or Manchester should instruct his constituents, 
through the, instrumentality of a small newspaper, of all the topics 
which especially relate to their interests. What an admirable vehicle 
for instruction of every kind—what a guide, what a tutor on all sub- 
jects connected with legislation, education, commerce, and other im- 
portant branches of political science, would such a Journal prove, if 
conducted, we will suppose, by such men as Huskisson or Brougham. 
Would not the weekly letter or budget of such men be looked for 
with eagerness and delight? How much more good such means 
would have enabled them to do—how many errors they might have 
exploded—how many right principles established—and what a con- 
venient form for explaining parliamentary conduct. The example of 
such men, taking with them the aid of a secretary, and thus, as it 
were, opening a school like an ancient professor, would be powerful. 
Other men would follow in their track, with unequal step, but they 
would each be useful from the local aptitude of their communication, 
and the practice itself would beget a supply of publicists in a short 
time. Newspapers, as at present conducted, deserve considerable 
praise; but such is the multitude of their objects, and their greater 
or less subserviency to the necessity of courting a circulation, that 
their usefulness is limited, and their authority contracted. The ad- 
vantages of this scheme open up on every side as we consider the 
plan. A consideration of them methodically would be out of place 
here. Let only the idea be borne in mind when the Reform Bill is 
passed and the knowledge tax repealed—as repealed it must be. 


Tue SmMuGGLER—YANKEE CriticisM.—The following is a sen- 
tence from a piece of New York criticism: 

‘« The Author’s scenes and characters are most of them ont of the beaten 
track of Fiction, and his own reflections upon them, relish of a mind that has 
not been emasculated by devoting its powers to illustrating the vapidity of Al- 
mack’s and Regent's Park.” 

Fault need not be found with the justness of the opinion. Mr. 
Banim’s style is certainly not emasculated by any practice whatever ; 
much less by the vapidity of the Regent’s Park. This description 
of illustration is very dangerous. What is meant by the He 8 of 
a ball-room is readily understood ; but what can our brother Jonathan 
have heard of the Regent’s Park, that he should accuse it of vapidity ? 
We do not believe that a circulation in the Regent’s Park would do 
any mischief to anybody, or that if Mr. Banim had lodged in Cornwall 
Terrace for a century, he would im that atmosphere have run any 
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risk of fashionable vapours at least. It may not perhaps be uni- 
versally known that sturdy Jonathan has been bit by the: mania of 
fashion, and actually talks of London with the knowing air of the 
initiated... How they succeed in a paltry business which they should 
never attempt, this extract may serve as an example.’ The little mis- 
take above may also serve as a warning to English people who pretend 
a familiarity with the manners and habits of such foreign nations as 
are supposed tobe quotable. ‘The practice of introducing scraps of a 
foreign tongue in writing is in itself bad taste even correctly exe- 
cuted, which is rare, for generally speaking these phrases are intro- 
duced in a style which sends a cachinnatory movement from Calais 
to Marseilles. By way of the very latest illustration, we may men- 
tion that one of the heroines of The Fair of Mayfair declares that she 
is embéttee—now this is a very pretty slang word, but the accidental 
use of it by an awkward Parisian pretender, in one of the novels of 
the inimitable Paul de Kock, is represented as creating a singular sen- 
sation of disgust among a party of ladies who hear it. Now if the 
term prove a male Frenchman fit for the shop or the stable, we opine 
that it does not become a Fair of Mayfair. 


Sicns or tHE Times.—It may be perceived that most persons 
are looking abroad for signs of the times—some find them in William 
the Fourth turned upside down over a public house, or in the Queen's 
health drunk in funereal silence; but these are not signs, but meteors ; 
they are transient and will pass away shortly, even before the ori- 
ginals and the cry which screams itself hoarse in their disfavour. 
A much more solid sign of the tendency of the metropolitan times 
we hold to be an advertisement which daily meets our eye in the 
newspapers. It is the advertisement of a madhouse, alias a retreat, 
“at which a clergyman of the established church is engaged to per- 
form divine service every Sunday.” When this can be held out as 
an inducement by an exceedingly shrewd advertiser, it says more for 
the disposition to piety among what are called respectable, that is, 
wealthy people, than a volume of ordinary signs. To pray in the 
presence of and in conjunction with the insane is a mockery: but the 
mere mockery is supposed of power to bring “ grist to the mill.” 


O_p MAtips.— 


“ These lay sisters of charity are the comfort and salvation of so many families, 
that every home appears to us imperfect which has not the good fortune to have 
one of them appended to it.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 109. 

This is a most amiable view of the state of single blessedness: the 
reflection on its truth may be a consolation to a class most unde- 
servedly subject to the sneers of society. Instead of pointing out 
the peculiarities of old maids as a fair game, it would be praiseworthy 
if some of the more eminent writers of fiction, who in fact. exercise 
more influence on popular morality and popular sentiment than any 
other class of instructors, would put these “lay sisters of charity” in 
their true light. Their faults are chiefly the necessary cohsequences 
of the sentiments entertained respecting them. As long as it is a 
disgrace for a female not to be married, it is natural that those who 
possess any love of approbation or self-esteem—and who does not ?— 
should be anxious to impress upon their acquaintance, that it has 
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been a matter of choice, and not for want of conquests. Pre¢ision 
and fidgetiness are alsod charges madé usually by the slatternly and 
the disorderly. A love of scandal and tittle-tattle, is also a ‘purt of 
their bad character unluckily shared by all their sex who have time’ 
on their hands and few intellectual pursuits. It is a charge, however, 
which does not sound well in the mouths of the readers of Sunday 
newspapers. It is remarkable that many of our women of genius 
have been, or are of the order of “lay sisters of charity,” suchas 
Miss Hannah More, Miss Bailie, Miss Bowles, Miss Bowdler, and 
others far too numerous to mention. nit 


Mrs, Comrort AND THE Duke OF WELLINGTON.—Police re- 
ports have certainly greatly declined in richness since the extinction 
of that curious, shaggy, picturesque remnant of another order of 
society—the watchman, who has been an esteemed butt from th 
time of Shakspeare downwards. This is not a matter to be regretted : 
except as causing a failure in the supply of an amusement of a very 
questionable character. There is a great deal to be said against the 
publication, or even the publicity of proceedings in the very first 
instance ; and though it certainly does contribute often to the pfo- 
duction of evidence, it perhaps still oftener acts as a decided bar in 
the minds of the mass of quiet people against taking any steps what- 
ever against crime. When in addition to the publication of their 
names in every quarter of the kingdom next day, there was ‘a chance 
of being held up to ridicule and made to stand in the situation of a 
caricature instead of a complainant, the reluctance was naturally in- 
creased. Some parties are callous to such exposures, and in fact 
from their position never know of them. The cases also sometimes 
justify publicity. When a man is brought up, for instance, by his 
wife for attempting to cut her throat, we do not see that there is any 
reason for being lenient, though the culprit may, as he sometimes 
does, plead aggravation. A story of this kind does not often present 
points of humour, yet, in the course of the month, from the droll cir- 
cumstance of the complainant Mrs. Comfort, much to the surprise of 
the magistrate, laying all the blame to the Duke of Wellington, a 
good deal of amusement was elicited from a charge of murder, 

“¢The Magistrate asked her what cause she assigned for her husband’s be- 
haviour towards her ?” 

« Mrs. Comfort.—I lay it all to that Duke of Wellington : he will be the rnin 


of him.’ 
‘The Magistrate inquired what the Duke of Wellington had to do‘with her 
husband ?” 19919) 
‘Mrs. Comfort.—-More the misfortune for me, my old man is' never 
except when he is in company at that blackguard Duke of Wellington’s. There 
he {§ mofning, noon, and night, and when he is away he is dreaming of that 
cursed Duke of Wellitigton.’ a 
‘-Magistrate——My good woman, I don’t understand you rightly. What do 
you titeam by saying that you attribute your husband’s treatment ‘of you to 
the Duke. of Wellington? Explain yourself. I suppose your old man, as yott 
call him, would not spend so much of his time at his Grace's, unless he wére 
occupied in, some capacity about the stables, or elsewhere,’ 12 
: Mrs’ Comfort. —About the stables, your Worship! He has n0,employment 
in the Staiblés—T Wish he had ; he is never out of the tap room,’ ee 
‘ Magisttate —Oh, I ‘understand you now; then your husband it appears, is 
fond of the ale-house.’ 
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‘ Mrs, Comfort.—He jis, in truth, Sir.’ Deal s 3 

« Magistrate.—And the house he frequents is called the Duke of Wellington ”’ 

‘ Mrs. Comfort answered in the affirmative, and said, that if. she could only 
sever the connexion between her husband and the Duke of Wellington, she 
knew she should be happy once more. She never knew what a day’s pleasure 
was since her old man associated at the Duke’s.’” 


At this moment it so happened that all the Comforts in the 
country were laying all the blame of the hubbub then existing: at 
the door of the unfortunate Duke of Wellington ; and the coincidence 
was, as the newspapers say, curious. Some of \these: penny-a-line 
men, as they are called, are ingenious and witty;, their forte is the 
droll—the power of broad humour. Nothing of this sort is done.on 
the Continent: when in the French papers a little penny-a-line para- 
graph is got up, its characteristic is usually sentiment,, .When done, 
they are always well done—that is, completely, and with an air of 
finish. Take for instance this truly French anecdote of the Cholera— 
it bears every mark of its recent importation -— 


“ A person kept a lodging-house, intrusting the care of attendance, as is the 
custom in Paris, to a man who waits upon all the tenants. About a fortnight 
after the Cholera had broken out, the porter brought the key of the house to his 
employer, and told him it was empty. It had been occupied by ten lodgers 
from different parts of the world, every individual of whom had been cut off by 
the malady—not one was left to transmit the tale to his distant relatives !” 


DeALeRs IN Polson,—An unfortunate Captain Burdett has fallen 
a victim, at Brighton, to the carelessness of a maker-up of medicines. 
Poison, remedies, applications internal and external, are all mixed up 
and laid down on a shop counter, in that order. termed by the lovers 
of arrangement “ higgledy-piggledy,” and thus. dispensed with the 
air of nonchalance which may be observed in a dispenser of colonial 
produce in a grocer’s shop. Amidst all the enormities of detail cha- 
racterizing the manners and customs of this free country, there. are 
none more abominable than the regulations governing the making-up 
of medicines. Every body knows that the same prescription made up 
at different shops is rarely the same medicament, in taste, colour, or 
effect. The physician ponders nicely upon proportion, feels the pulse 
again, and adds a grain; calls into play all the resources of art and 
education, and at length finishes a document on which, perhaps, rest 
the hopes of a family—all to be overturned by an ignorant apothe- 
cary’s boy behind a counter, flirting with maid-servants, or in the 
interim of beating up or weighing out some delicate appliance which 
is to soothe an ulcerated mesenteric gland, or stimulate a torpid secre- 
tion of the pancreas—ladling out a pound of AEthiop’s mineral to a 
groom for his horses, or an ounce of arsenic to a farmer for his rats. 
An apothecary in bad credit with his wholesale house in town is sup- 
plied with bad drugs; and they who do not get better out of his‘shop, 
are little aware that the cause lies in the dishonouring of a repeatedly 
renewed bill. The wholesale houses themselves vary! most: consider- 
ably, and the chemists who supply them frequently issue death or dis- 
ease by, the cart-load, in consequence of an, experiment made ‘by one 
of the ingenious partners, by which he hopes to bring out some whole- 
sale drug at a reduced rate. From undoybted authority, we learn, 
that in the course of one individual’s experience (a physician) in hay- 
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ing medicine chests fitted up by eminent houses in London, it has oc- 
curred thrice that poison was substituted instead of some popular medi- 
cament. Apprenticeship is all very well in some trades, but it ought 
to be differently managed in the business of making-up (as it is called) 
prescriptions. The shoemaker or tailor’s apprentice may blunder and 
pinch a toe or a shoulder, but the apothecary’s boy blunders in a man- 
ner that admits of no remedy. While he is dreaming of Vauxhall, or 
of his master’s daughter, he puts the label of a saline draught on a 
liniment of tar, and sends that intended for an old woman's hand into 
the stomach ofa Captain in the Navy. In the case we are alluding to, 
which has just occurred at Brighton, a verdict of manslaughter has been 
brought in against the youth who sent in oil of tar instead of decoction 
of senna, and caused the gentleman to die, while the old lady was rub- 
bing her hand with senna tea, in ali faith: but where was the master 
all this time who reaped the profits? His business was done by a 
helper and a boy with a basket (we never see these boys and their 
covered basket, full of papered humbugs, without a shudder), while 
he, probably, was regaling himself in the interior of his mansion, or 
gossiping on the Steyne. The verdict should in all cases be against 
the master of the shop wherever the poison issues, and for which he is paid. 
ForriGN Drama 1N Lonpon,—A Spanish play and afterpiece have 
been performed at the Coburg Theatre by Spaniards. We have now 
in London a French, an Italian, and a German theatre: the two last, 
however, being confined to operas. It would be a very creditable cir- 
cumstance to the metropolis if now a Spanish one could be establish- 
ed, not only because it would be of essential service to’ numerous 
deserving men, who are suffering all the pains of poverty in exile, but 
because it would tend to make London what it ought to be and might 
be—a true University. The Italian and Spanish political emigrants 
have been chiefly compelled to resort to instruction for a livelihood, 
but how much might they not have done for the student of the lan- 
guage and the lover of their literature, by getting up dramatic repre- 
sentations, and by bringing successively before us the chefs-d'a@uvre of 
their ample repertories! No more delightful mode of taking (or 
even of giving) a lesson in language or poetry could well be ima- 
ined ; and we feel certain, that had it been properly made known 
and) respectably conducted, it would have been well supported. 
What a useful and indeed noble institution would be a theatre, in 
this building age, adapted solely for the performance of the dramas of 
the different nations of Europe! how worthy of a great capital! how 
appropriate to London, the resort of crowds from every corner of the 
world! and what an aid to the students of foreign literature, the 
lovers of poetry, and even the é/éves of commerce or diplomacy! The 
two London Universities ought to patronize such a scheme. The ex- 
pense of the building would not be great, for such a theatre should 
necessarily be small; and as the three languages, of German, Italian, 
and Spanish, could each have two nights in the week, three different 
sets-of subscribers would contribute to its maintenance. There would 
be no fear'of not finding performers, for as the business would alto- 
gether assume:an amateur character, the difficulty would probably lie 
in the selection... During the residence of the Italian and Spanish 
emigrants in this country, there have been among them some of their 
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best modern authors, and of these, one who was the tragic writer of 
the highest reputation in Madrid at the destruction of the Cortes— 
the grand crime of the Bourbons, for which they are doing penance at 
Holyrood. 

A theatre such as we design, might be, in the morning, employed 
as a lecture or concert-room, and occasionally devoted to Improvi- 
satori, such as those inspired men, Sgricci and Pistrucci, or to the 
reading of original compositions, whether in verse or prose. 

The characteristic of such an institution should be excessive 
cheapness. Our theatrical prices are enormous: partly rendered ne- 
cessary by high salaries to actors, expensive decorations, and the ac- 
cumulation of arrears arising from losses, extravagant lawsuits, and 
other old claims. There would be here, in this new scheme, which 
should be more like an academy than a play-house, no demands of 
the kind: the costumes would be of the simplest kind, and as few 
scenes would be necessary as in the time of Shakspeare and the 
Globe and Bull Theatres. 

Let one of the benevolent capitalists take this plan in hand with- 
out view to profit, and he will prove himself a benefactor on a large 
scale, and his name may be recorded among those who have really 
contributed to the diffusion of knowledge and the spread of intel- 
lectual cultivation. 
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Conservative Reform; being the Outlines of a Counterplan enclosed in a 
Letter to Lord Lyndhurst. By Horace Twiss, Esq. one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel. London, 1832. 


This pamphlet had the singular fortune to be praised simultaneously by The Times 
and John Bull; and coming from an ex-member of the Duke of Wellington’s govern- 
ment, really merited attention on its first appearance, on acconnt of the admissions con- 
tained in it, as well as of the ability displayed. We had consequently prepared 
a notice, which a press of other matter compelled us to postpone ; and events have 
since occurred which entirely supersede the necessity of recurring to it. The time is 
certainly gone by for counterplans, and the nation’s mind is now thoroughly made up 
as to the true meaning of Conservative Reform. We are therefore obliged to lay Mr. 
Twiss’s scheme, with all the other schemes of his party, upon the shelf. 


We have received a plan for the establishment of “A Literary Benevolent 
Institution,” to which our earliest attention shall he given. 
The Poetical Sketch of a Fire in London will be inserted early. 
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